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CATHOLIC BELGIUM TODAY 


1 months of the past summer were spent 

by me in Belgium. It was my first visit 
to that country since the last World War, but I 
had visited there twice before, remaining there for 
several months each time. While I am sufficient- 
ly acquainted with this staunch nation and its 
problems, I do not pretend my judgment to be 
infallible. But, all in all, I believe I may be per- 
mitted to state my impressions of Belgium. 

The contrast between England and Belgium is 
striking enough. Under its Socialist Government 
Great Britain practices a hardly less austere living 
than it did during the last war. Meat, fats, sugar, 
tea and many other food items are rationed. Tax- 
es are enormous and they hit workers as well as 
capitalists. Private initiative is very much over- 
shadowed by planning. Licenses, permits, cer- 
tificates, etc., are needed for almost any kind of 
economic activity. Production is hampered by 
trade unions’ restrictive regulations. As a result 
of all this, there is a chronic trade deficit, which 
must lead unavoidably to the drastic fall in the 
standard of living and to the curtailment of social 
services. The British Labour Party is not Marxian. 
Many Christians of all denominations support it. 
Lord Pakenham and Mr. Stokes, who conducted 
the recent Anglo-Iranian oil talks, are the most 
devout Roman Catholic members of the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Attlee, who is himself a devout 
Anglican. With the very best intentions in the 
world British Labour strives for the Welfare 
State and planned economy. They are costly un- 
dertakings. 

The crossing of the North Sea, which barely 
lasts four hours, brings one to quite a different 
environment. The first impression of Belgium is 
its extraordinary prosperity. There is no ration- 
ing; licenses, permits and certificates are reduced 
to a minimum. ‘Taxes, and particularly death 
duties, are light compared with the British. Food 
is excellent, abundant and not much dearer than 

in Britain, while wages are much higher. Shops 
are full of everything and within the capacity 


of buyers. Big American cars fill the roads. 
Belgium has a favorable trade balance and dollar 
surplus. People are well housed and fed. Bel- 
gium produces the same impression also when one 
enters it from France, Holland or Germany. 
Germany, under its free economy and with Amer- 
ican assistance, is rapidly rising. The Germans 
work long and hard, and are paid modestly by 
Belgian standards. Although German shops are 
nearly as full as those of Belgium, the wares are 
beyond the buyers’ capacity to pay. Holland and 
France move in the same direction as Britain: 
planned economy and Welfare State. There is 
no rationing in those countries, except by the in- 
dividual purse. Wages are relatively low, tax- 
ation high and in consequence, industrial unrest, 
strikes, etc., are common. 

Professor Baudhuin, speaking in Charlerot 
sometime ago, stressed Belgian prosperity as com- 
pared with conditions existing in neighboring 
countries. Belgian wages are now the highest in 
Europe. They are 50% higher than in Holland 
and 40% higher than in France. An Antwerp 
docker receives more money as an indemnity, 
when he is unemployed, than one in Rotterdam, 
Holland, when he works. High wages lead to 
a liberal consumption of good, rich food. A Bel- 
gian consumes 11 klgs. of butter a year against 
5 in Great Britain and 4 in Holland. The annual 
coffee consumption in Belgium per head is 10 
klgs. against 2 in France and 14% in Holland. The 
Belgians drink a good, strong beer, 125 litres a 
year, per head, against 21 in France and 11 in 
Holland. High Belgian wages are made possible 
by a very high rate of productivity, which is the 
highest in Europe, nearly the same as in U. S. A. 
Professor Baudhuin believes that Belgian wages 
would be raised still higher when certain indus- 
tries will be completely modernized. He was 
particularly optimistic about the Belgian middle 
class, which continually grows richer and more 
numerous and influential. Belgium has not much 
to fear, the Professor concluded. The vast West- 
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ern rearmament block is an assurance of security. 
The Soviet strength is over-estimated. The Soviet 
Union increased its population merely by 35 mil- 
lions during the last 30 years, which is not a great 
growth, taking into consideration the country’s 
size. The Soviet bloc is sorely handicapped, too, 
by the lack of the required number of highly 
skilled technicians. The salvation of the West- 
ern world lies in its own hands. 


Belgium is a small country. Its total area is 
merely 11,750 square miles, less than Maryland 
(232 jesse ea Lhe population was 8,653,653 
in 1950. People of two distinct races inhabit 
Belgium: The Flemings and the Walloons. The 
Flemings are of Germanic origin and speak a 
dialect of the Dutch language, which they use in 
their publications. The Dutch is closely akin to 
the Low German and Old English. The Flemings, 
nearly all of whom know French, have a won- 
derful capacity for English, which is a mixture 
of French and Old English. While the Flemish 
population increases, the Walloon element de- 
creases. At present, the Flemish provinces of 
West and East Flanders, Antwerp, Limbourg and 
the northern half of Brabant have 4,360,644 in- 
habitants while the Walloon provinces of Hainaut, 
Namur, Luxembourg, Liége and the southern half 
of Brabant have merely 2,969,395. Brussels and 
its neighborhood have 1,323,394 inhabitants. The 
majority of the Bruxellois is of Flemish stock but 
of French culture and language. Nevertheless 
the Flemings outnumber the Walloons by per- 
haps one million. The Walloons are the ancient 
inhabitants of Gallia Belgica who became latin- 
ized under the Romans and speak a French dia- 
lect. Racially they are close cousins to the French 
Bretons and the British Welsh. The Walloons 
are French by culture. 


While the Flemings increase in numbers the 
Walloons decrease. In 1950 the Flemings in- 
creased by 24,649 people and the Walloons in- 
creased by 2,432. The Bruxellois increased by 
6,532. When Belgium came into existence, in 
1830, the high society and bourgeoisie were French 
in culture and speech, which helped the Walloons 
and handicapped the Flemings. A number of the 
latter cooperated with the Germans in the 1914- 
18 war and greatly antagonized the Walloons, who 
were naturally Francophiles. A long tension be- 
tween the Flemings and the Walloons followed. 
The Flemings began to assert their race and cul- 
ture. They made Ghent University an entirely 
Flemish institution, in 1930. The Catholic Uni- 
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versity of Louvain developed into a Flemish and 
French University, although under the same Rec- 
tor and central administration. The Flemish 
language became the only official language in the 
Flemish provinces. The Flemish extremists be- 
gan to preach the reunion of the Flemish provinces 
with Holland. The Walloons formed their own 
extremist movement, looking for the reunion with 
France. The last war, when a number of the 
Flemings again cooperated with the Germans, did 
not improve the situation, which grew into the 
“Royal question.” King Leopold II, who had 
surrendered with his army to the Germans in 
1940, was violently opposed and prevented from 
assuming the throne after peace had been estab- 
lished. For a variety of reasons the Flemings, 
mostly Catholic and conservative, espoused his 
cause, while the Walloons, largely free-thinkers 
and Socialists, were determined to prevent his re- 
turn to the throne. Although the Parliament 
and plebiscite voted the King back, the left par- 
ties forced him to abdicate in favor of his son, 
a charming youth, Prince Bauduin. Only the 
very high level of Belgian statesmanship prevent- 
ed the worst. At present, every effort is made 
to suppress the racial tension in Belgium. Some 
believe that the creation of the autonomous bloc, 
of Flemish and Walloon Provinces, making Bel- 
gium a dual monarchy will help. There is no 
desire whatever among the vast majority of the 
Belgians of the both races to split the country, as 
some extremists would wish should be done. Bel- 
gium has also quite a considerable German popu- 
lation, in the Province of Liége and in the dis- 
tricts of Eupen and Malmedy, incorporated into 
Belgium in 1919. The German is the official 
language in those Districts. 


According to the information published in the 
Belgian Catholic Review Evangelizer in May, out 
of 8,625,084 inhabitants of the country 8,400,000 
are listed as Roman Catholics. There are 14,362 
priests, of whom 9,895 are of the parochial clergy, 
and 4,467 religious. There is one priest for every 
584 Belgians. Only Switzerland, which is the 
richest European country in money, does better 
than this. The Swiss have one priest for 381 
people, while Poland has one for 2,134, Portu- 
gal 1 for 1,399, Germany 1 for 1,179, France 1 
for 686, Italy 1 for 729, Ireland 1 for 618, Aus- 
tria 1 for 899. It must be noted that in England 
the position is almost as good as in Switzerland: 
One priest for every 387 of the faithful. How 
far these figures are correct, is difficult to say. 
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‘Tt is possible that 8,400,000 Belgians are baptized 
in the Catholic Church, but how many of them 
-attend church regularly, is another matter. 


I made my own investigation about church-go- 
ing in Belgium. The best conditions I found to 
exist in the German-speaking parishes of the Dio- 
cese of Liége. In one of them, out of 2500 in- 
habitants, only 30 adults do not make their Easter 
communion. In another parish of 1500 people, 
the figures are even better. Practically everybody 
goes to church. Yet in the same Diocese of Liége, 
in the mining district, where people vote Com- 
munist, out of 2500 people only 240 come to 
church on Sundays. Among them only 40 are 
men and boys. In the highly industrialized Dio- 
cese of Tournai, I investigated two parishes. In 
one of them out of 1300 people only 300, mostly 
women and children, attend Sunday Mass, while 
in another the figures are 900 and 150 respective- 
ly. Both parishes vote Socialist, that is, Marxist. 
Generally speaking, the Flemish churches are far 
better attended than those of Wallonie. In the 
latter, church-going in country churches is good, 
while poor in town parishes. Still nowhere in 
Belgium are things so bad as in Lutheran Sweden, 
where the church-going average is 7% according 
to the most favorable account; 3% in the industrial 
Barcelona, without mentioning so many utterly 
deserted churches in France, in Anglican England 
and Presbyterian Scotland. I never met a really 
deserted church in Belgium with merely a hand- 
ful of people near the sanctuary. Even the poor- 
ly attended churches are comfortably filled while 
many are crowded. I investigated, too, a large 
parish in the industrial suburb of Brussels. The 
population consists of 18,000 people, of whom 
3,500 attend Sunday Mass, which is celebrated six 
times. In the same parish there are 12,000 Easter 
communions. There are four priests. The worst 
parish in Brussels has a well-attended church, but 
80% of the homes are those of irregular unions. 


I met many Belgian priests and was favorably 
impressed by them. They are devout, well edu- 
cated and painstaking in the performance of their 
duties. They are also broad-minded and modern 
in their outlook. Their financial condition 1s 
good. The Government pays to all parish priests 
a regular salary, beginning with 40,000 francs, or 
$860.00 a year, and this amount is gradually in- 
creased with the years of service. The Bishops are 

paid: from 150,000 francs upward. The parish 
priests retire on quite a comfortable pension. In 
“addition priests are housed free in presbyteries, 
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maintained mostly by local authorities, which also 
look after churches. In large parishes, priests 
receive, besides their salary, liberal stole fees, and 
often pay as schoolmasters. The grinding poverty, 
which is the lot of French, Italian and many Span- 
ish priests is unknown to the Belgian clergy, who 
are quite comfortably situated and free to devote 
their time to their duty without material worties 
and anxieties. There is no lack of priestly voca- 
tions in Belgium. 


If we do not know exactly how many Bel- 
gians go to church, we know how they vote. In 
the general elections of June 1949, the Belgian 
Catholic Party, known as Parti Social Chrétien, 
obtained the absolute majority in the both Houses 
of the Parliament. It has 92 senators out of 175. 
The rest are, 53 Socialists, 24 Liberals and 6 Com- 
munists. The Partz has 105 deputies out of 212. 
The others are, 66 Socialists, 29 Liberals and 12 
Communists. A little more than a half of the 
Belgian voters publicly professed their devotion 
to the Catholic Church and to the social principles 
of the Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. Although the Catholics generally 
vote for their own party, a good number of them 
vote Liberal and even Socialist. The latter do 
their best to gain the vote of the working class 
Catholics. A great cross in the Hall of their 
People’s Palace in Brussels meets every visitor. 
It proclaims to them that the Party is not God- 
less in principle. How far such an admission is 
sincere is another question. 


The Catholic Party in Belgium is an alliance of 
the Belgian bourgeoisie, farmers, federated in the 
powerful Boerenbond, and workers, organized in 
Mouvement Ouvrier Chrétien. The Catholic Party 
is managed with a great ability indeed. The in- 
terests of the capitalists, farmers and workers are 
by no means identical. They compromise in order 
to keep the country Catholic. Still several Bel- 
gians told me that they are not very happy with 
the arrangement, which practically binds the 
Church to support a political party. They would 
prefer the British set-up, where the Catholics can 
work equally well in the Conservative, Liberal and 
Labor Parties, according to their taste and incli- 
nation. In Belgium, however, this is impossible: 
The Liberal Party is closely connected with Free 
Masonry and is anti-clerical, while the Belgian 
Socialists are Marxists, according to their own 
confession. 


I contacted the Mouvement Ouvrier Chrétien, 
which has palatial headquarters in Brussels. I 
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visited them in the beginning of August, when the 
majority of the leaders were away. I had a long 
discussion, nevertheless, with M. Vermeulen, head 
of their Educational Department and Deputy 
General Secretary. M. Vermeulen is a lawyer and 
graduate of Louvain University. He joined the 
Movement thirty years ago and watched its rapid 
growth. M. Vermeulen told me that the Move- 
ment has a combined membership of 1,500,000 
people out of 8,600,000 of the total Belgian popu- 
lation. There are nearly 500,000 Catholic trade 
unionists. They were merely 11,000 in 1901, 123,- 
000 in 1914, 135,000 in 1939. He told me that 
the Movement had greatly developed in recent 
years and is still growing fast. It is divided into 
many sections: trade unions, friendly (insurance) 
societies, cooperatives, educational groups, youth 
organizations, women leagues and so on. All 
these sections are vast and numerous: Friendly 
societies alone have more than half a million 
members; Walloon Working Women’s League has 
more than 15,000 members; the “Cooperatives 
Belge, Bien-Etre’’ has more than 800 branches with 
the annual sales over 168,812,199 francs, etc. The 
Mouvement has its own Bank, its hostels, halls, 
sanatoriums, even industrial undertakings. The 
Movement employs over 3,000 full time workers 
of all kinds, administrators, organizers, propagand- 
ists, etc. 


Mr. Vermeulen told me that the rapid growth 
of the Movement has its own danger. The found- 
ers conceived the Movement as the Apostolate to 
convert workers to Christianity and to propagate 
the ideology of the Encyclicals Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno, and not merely as a 
powerful organization to defend material inter- 
ests of the working class. In a big organization 
there is always a danger of the bureaucratic spirit 
creeping in. Only a missionary spirit can keep 
it out. M. Vermeulen agreed with me that not 
much is heard abroad about their Movement, but 
then, they are only in the very beginning of their 
real work. Sixty years ago, workers were so 
greatly oppressed that their various Movements 
were to a large extent of a destructive nature. 
Now, for their own Movement, there is quite an- 
other problem—to build a truly Christian indus- 
trial society. The Movement does not depend 
on the Catholic Party. It is quite independent, 
although it can and often does cooperate with 
that party. I told Mr. Vermeulen that according 
to my observation the Movement is at the root 
of the astonishing prosperity of Belgium, be- 
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cause it keeps a very large group of the workers 
on the right path and prevents the Marxists to 
capture the working class, and impose all attend- 
ant evils on it. Therefore, the Belgian workers 
do not stage interminable strikes, have no mystical 
belief that nationalization of various industries 
will create a paradise. They are fully convinced 
that a high standard of living depends on a high 
production rate. M. Vermeulen agreed that there 
is something to be said on the subject. 


I did not study activities of the Boerenbond, the 
Catholic Farmers Federation, which is no less pow- 
erful than the former Movement, but I say that 
I found the farmers in Belgium very well or- 
ganized and their farms very well managed and 
prosperous. If Belgium in itself is not a poor 
country, with its rich coal mines, durable indus- 
tries, Ardennes’ forests and Flemish farms, it is 
made wealthier still by its enormous colony of the 
Congo, which is one of the richest areas in the 
world. Together with Ruanda and Urundi, 930,- 
194 sq. miles, it equals nearly one-third of the 
United States. Radium, copper, diamonds, gold, 
tin, and other minerals, are found there in great 
quantities. The country also produces rubber, 
palm nuts and oil, coffee, etc. The Government 
stated, in 1946, that during the last decade the 
production of rubber had increased twelve times, 
of palm oil and nuts twice, of coffee 60%, of 
diamonds and gold twice, etc. Since then there 
was an even more spectacular increase. There is 
no shortage of buyers of Congo’s products, which 
mightily enrich Belgium. The Belgians rule the 
colony very well. They do not oppress the na- 
tives, as do the South Africans; neither do they 
pamper them, as is done in West Africa. Instead 
they christianize them. There are 14,684,848 
people in the Congo. The Catholics, including 
the cathecumens, number 4,621,048, the Protest- 
ants 672,449, while the Moslems have only 88,- 
261. The Government is very friendly to the 
missions. If the present rate of conversions con- 
tinues, within 20-30 years all. of the natives of | 
the Congo will be Christian. 


I discussed Belgian missionary problems in 
Louvain and elsewhere. I visited Louvain in July, 
when the ancient University, undoubtedly the fore- 
most of its kind in the world, was closed for va- 
cations. The town suffered a good deal during 
the last war. Its famous library was once more 
damaged and the venerable Collegiate church 
neatly destroyed. The town, however, is fully 
restored and is very lively. There are more stu- — 


dents than ever before. I met some professors. 
In Louvain, Orval, Clervaux and elsewhere, I de- 
livered a series of lectures on the mystical theology 
of the Eastern Church. I stayed for some weeks 
with the Monks of the Union at Chevetogne, a 
| Benedictine Community, founded a quarter of a 
(century ago at the request of Pius XI to work 
‘for the Reunion of the Orthodox with Rome. 
‘The Priory has two chapels, one Latin and one 
‘Byzantine. The monks follow both rites. Most 
iof them are Belgians and Dutch. They have a 
‘fine library, publish a learned review Irenikon, 
and produce fine ikons and books. They also 
organize conferences, which are attended by Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic theologians and scholars. 


I stayed also at the great Benedictine Abbey 
of Mont César in Louvain and at Clervaux in the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, which is German- 
speaking and as prosperous as Belgium. Cler- 
vaux Abbey was occupied during the last war by 
the Hitler Youth, which rebuilt it to suit their 
purpose. Their alterations show well the Nazi 
mind and its horrible ways. The monks have 
re-adapted the Abbey once more to its proper use. 
The most astonishing Abbey visited by me in 
Belgium, is the Cistercian Abbey of Orval in the 
forest of the Luxembourg Ardennes. The Abbey 
was founded in 1131 and twice destroyed during 
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its long history. It was a rich and glorious Abbey. 
When the French revolutionaries set it on fire in 
1793 it burned for six weeks. In 1926 a Cister- 
cian monk of La Grande Trappe, Dom Marie- 
Albert van der Cruyssen, formerly a Ghent con- 
tractor, decided to restore the Abbey. With the 
help of an architect of genius, M. Henry Vaes, 
he built a glorious Abbey next to the mines. 
The Abbey was consecrated in 1948 by Cardinal 
Micara. Its grandeur is incredible. No doubt 
it is the greatest monument of ecclesiastical art 
of our age, a monastic Versailles, a Cistercian New 
Dehli. The splendid basilica of Orval is a true 
temple of the Holy Grail. There are seven clois- 
ters, Bishop’s Place, two Chapter Houses, two 
museums, an enormous Guest House, a magnifi- 
cent Royal Chapel, etc. Designed in every detail 
by the same architect, the Abbey is a great work 
of art. It is neither pretentious, nor vulgar, nor 
dull. To compare Orval with something similar 
one must go back to the medieval Cluny or Citeaux. 
It takes one’s breath away. Orval is for me a 
symbol of the great strength of Belgian Catholic- 
ism and of the intense vitality of the Cistercian 
Order. If the Christian West is still able to build 
such glories as Orval it is still very much alive. 


Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF?) 
Oxford, England 


BIRTH-CONTROL A FORM OF 
GENOCIDE 


tonished the Church and Catholicism are so 
frequently misunderstood, traduced and attacked. 
Facing their tormenters, who refuse to let them 
live in peace, they neglect to remember that, from 
the days when Christ went about doing good and 
delivering His messages to the people, to our 
fathers’ days, the history of the Church is one 
long story of persecution, defamation and the cul- 
tivation of prejudice by evil-minded or ignorant 
men. The divine founder of the Church Himself 
predicted his followers through the ages would 
suffer ignominy and persecution. And just as 
‘He gave offense to the scribes and Pharisees, thus 
‘too will the Church, by merely fulfilling her 
“mission, challenge the world bent on following 
its evil inclinations. She is hated for the sake of 


| C OMMONLY. Catholics aré inclined to be as- 


the standards of religion and morals, the observ- 
ance of which she demands. She is frowned on, 
belittled and finally persecuted because she re- 
fuses to concede to men the right to shape the 
moral law to suit their passion and conveniences. 

There is a passage in the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter which comes to mind in connection with 
the opinions just expressed: “And many will fol- 
low their wanton conduct, and because of them 
the way of truth will be maligned” (II., 2). Are 
we not witnessing this very condition at the present 
time? And must not those who “speak evil 
of the way of truth” hate the Church because 
she is known to them as the one great bulwark 
of a universal nature resisting the raging temp- 


1) Dr. Oxon. Bolshakoff is a Russian and the author 
of a number of books on the Orthodox Church. 
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est of crass naturalism and materialism? As 
against the doctrine of man’s autonomy, the claim 
that he is his own lawmaker, she insists on the 
infallible truth as expressed in her official Credo, 
which the world rejects. Were that Church dis- 
integrating before the eyes of the world, she 
might suffer ridicule, but not the opposition and 
hate now bestowed on her. She is being slan- 
dered, maligned, blackened, because she is so alive, 
an obstacle, preventing the victory of religious 
indifference and atheism. 


It is, therefore, quite believeable that Norbert 
Muhlen, who writes on “The Phantom of ‘Pop- 
ism’ ” for the New Leader, senses correctly the 
revival of an anti-Catholic movement in our coun- 
try. “Agitation against Catholicism,” he writes, 
“is on the increase. Among certain sections of 
our population, the slogan of the ‘Catholic men- 
ace’ to American democracy has been gaining 
ground in recent years.” Dr. Muhlen believes 
the campaign to have started in the columns of 
the Natzon in the late 1940s. “There the maga- 
zine’s One-time associate editor, Paul Blanshard, 
an Ohio-born former Congregational clergyman, 
published several ‘series of articles attacking the 
Catholic Church, its doctrines and its aims. Sub- 
sequently, he wrote a book, American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, which sold 200,000 copies 
and convinced many readers that Catholicism was 
a threat to the American way. His second book, 
Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power, 
went a step further; it proclaimed that this Cath- 
olic danger was worldwide, presenting a ‘deadly 
parallel’ to world Communism.” It is common 
knowledge that Blanshard’s scurrilous message is 
promoted by such nationwide organizations as 
“Protestants and Others United for Separation of 
Church and State,” and is backed, officially or un- 
officially, by a number of other groups, “mainly” 
says Dr. Mulhen “of ‘non-communist liberal’ 
coloration.’”’!) 


It so happens that the official organ of PAOU, 
in its September issue, devotes almost a half page 
to informing its readers of the boycott of News- 
week and Readers’ Digest by Catholics who con- 
sidered certain articles contained in these publica- 
tions objectionable. The latter magazine, which is 
worthy of the surname Infellectuwal Hash, or Olla 
Podrida, was thrown out of certain parochial 
schools, because of a commendatory article on 
“Margaret Sanger: Mother of Planned Parent- 
hood.” It was this action aroused the ite of 


4) Loe cit.,) Septza1 7, 1961 «par; 
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Blanshard’s followers, who appear to agree with 
“the redhaired rebel who raised the tabooed sub- 
ject of birth control from ‘obscenity’, to its present 
dignity,’ as the writer in the Readers’ Digest 
claims.”) 

Does not such brazen effrontery as the declara- 
tion, that birth-control had been raised to “its 
present dignity,” point at one source of the tend- 
ency to traduce the Church? Neither the protest- 
ant churches nor Judaism defend the natural law 
and the divine precepts referring to this subject. 
Science is more or less indifferent; only the Church 
prevents the complete acceptance of birth-control 
as a world-wide movement. An enemy she 1s 
therefore called to freedom, the happiness of the 
individual, public welfare, and, of course “‘prog- 
réss' | 

The issue of the New Leader, from which 
we have already quoted, contained also a tfe- 
markable article compiled by Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, President of Harvard University, from 
an address delivered by him before the Diamond 
Jubilee meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
held in New York City. .On the whole, the 
Professor presented to his audience an optimistic 
panorama of the development of our civilization, 
brought about by the gradual elimination of the 
dangers we fear today and the steady perfection 
of the means and methods of production. More- 
over, present international policies will have ac- 
complished their purpose by 1980, the President 
of Harvard said. To all of the anticipated 
changes, the improved food situation will have 
added its share. To such an extent will this be 
the case that Malthus will be answered. According 
to President Conant’s very own prophecy: 


“The problem of over-population, while not 
solved, promises to be in hand before 2050. The 
changed attitude towards population dates to the 
year 1951 when Nehru advocated the establish- 
ment of birth-control clinics in India and 1961 
when the biochemists made available cheap and 
harmless anti-fertility components to be added as 
one saw fit to the diet.” 

This final assertion regarding the use of anti- 
fertility compounds in food, is, as it were, an 
astounding declaration of the revolt of man against 
God. To the Creator and His law man Opposes 
the anti-biotic means science now supplies. It is 
thus man sets himself up as his own lawmaker, 
the lord of his destiny and the destiny of human- 
ity. And as far as birth-control by the suggested 


2) Church and State Newsletter, Sept., 1951, p. 3. 
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means is concerned, the Harvard scientist believes 
that it will not in the days to come be opposed 
on religious grounds. “As the decades went by 
and the twentieth century drew to a close,” the 
surmising professor continues, ‘‘the attitude of re- 
ligious leaders of the world on this subject, so 
they say, completely altered without any diminu- 
tion of religious feelings.’’*) 

If the problem of birth-control were in truth 
determined by “religious feelings’, there would 
be little need to be deeply concerned about the 
results of the dangerous experiment referred to 
so light-heartedly by Harvard’s President. But we 
are dealing in this instance with a question of 
life and death of peoples and nations, with a 
fundamental command of the omnipotent God 
and eternal Lawgiver, that man should reproduce 
his kind and fill the earth. This fundamental 
law man now transgresses with impunity, as he 
believes, although he should know that nature 
revenges herself on those who break her laws. 
Erosion of the soil may yet have for its corollary 
depopulation of the land and food shortages, due 
to the unwillingness of a people, reduced in num- 
bers, seeking ease and comforts, to carry out that 
other commandment: it is in the sweat of his brow 
man shall labor and eat his daily bread. 


It is quite apparent Catholics cannot hope for 
allies in the battle against birth-control. In fact, 
their championship of an already unpopular 
cause will prove a source of increasing enmity. 
Heterogeneous elements the world over will unite 
for the attack on the Church and accuse her of 
impeding progress, interfering with the liberty of 
science and individual rights, of promoting ignor- 
ance and poverty, because she will continue to 
insist that the law of nature be observed and the 
divine command regarding the purpose of mar- 

tiage obeyed. 

- Others there are who boast of the leadership 
they supplied to the birth-control movement. It 
is not the Report of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities declares the organization had 
pioneered in this field of moral corruption, but 
an exhaustive article on “Jewish Pioneering in 
American Social Welfare,” by Abraham Cronbach, 
does just that. The chapter on “Integration of 
Birth Control with Family Welfare” states: 

“Family Welfare Through Family Planning 
would be a suitable designation for some pio- 
neering credited to the Jewish Social Service Bu- 
“reau of Chicago. This Bureau, to meet a need 


3) “Science Views the Future,” Loc. cit., p. 2-4. 
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besetting clients of a certain type, established 
facilities for counseling and instruction in the use 
of contraceptives. “This service,’ we are informed, 
‘has been pioneering in a difficult field.” The 
first client was referred to this service on Sep- 
tember 20, 1922. In the early 1930's, after it 
had been rendered unnecessary by the rise of 
birth-control clinics under other auspices, that 
service terminated.” The article furthermore as- 
serts: 


“Correctly or incorrectly, one gains the im- 
pression that this was the first of the clinics de- 
voted to birth-control exclusively. Obviously it 
was the first instance of integrating birth-control 
with family welfare. Since that Jewish venture, 
referral, when necessary, to birth-control clinics 
has featured much of non-Catholic family case 
work.” 


While the latter statement is particularly note- 
worthy, and should be taken ad notam by Catho- 
lics obliged to work hand in hand with non-Cath- 
olic social agencies and workers, it is the para- 
graph on the “Religious Sanction of Birth-Con- 
trol’’ will create astonishment among those not 
yet aware of the attitude on birth-control adopted 
by a Conference of Jewish Rabbis some years ago. 
The article we are quoting from, says on this 
score: 


“It was a Jewish religious body that pioneered 
at vesting birth-control with religious sanction. 
Meeting at Detroit, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, on June 27, 1929, passed a 
resolution calling for the recognition of the im- 
portance of the control of parenthood as one of 
the methods of coping with social problems.” 


With the intention of building up a case for | 
the primacy of this action, the dubious honor of 
bestowing upon birth-control ‘“‘religious sanction”, 
the article reports: 


_ “The next religious body to manifest a liberal 
attitude was the Universalist General Convention 
meeting in October of the same year. The third 
religious body to do so was the New York East 
Conference of the Methodist Church, which took 
action in April, 1930. That same year, a mildly 
concessive pronouncement on birth-control was 
voiced by the Lambeth Conference in England. 
‘That the careful and restrained use of contra- 
ceptives by married people is valid and moral’ 
was proclaimed by the American Federal Council 
of Churches in 1931. All other church pronounce- 


ments on birth-control have been issued subse- 


quently.” 
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Hence, the claim to the proud distinction, athe 
Central Conference of American Rabbis was thus 
the first of the religious bodies to assume a pro- 
gressive stand on voluntary parenthood.” All 
the others expressed themselves later. As stated 
by a leader of the birth-control movement, “The 
Central Conference of American Rabbis pioneered 
in the religious support of birth-control, as it 
was the first national or even large regional or- 
ganization to do so.” 

Finally, evidently with the intention that not 
even an iota of the honor due the Rabbis for 
their pioneering service may be lost, Mr. Cron- 
bach brings up the question: 

“Did the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis influence those Christian groups, as Jewish 
welfare agencies influenced non-Jewish agencies ?”’ 
This question, the writer finds, must remain un- 
answered; data on this point proved unobtain- 
able. ‘‘All we can affirm,” he states in closing, 
“is that the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis spoke first.’’*) 

We are not inclined to dispute with the Con- 
ference the “honor” of having spoken first; what 
appears to us of far greater importance now 1s, 
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who will have the last word in the matter. If 
there is any reliance on historical criteria, the 
V élkertodt will carry off the final prize. Having 
practiced an insidious form of genocide, affected 
nations will be found to be aging and incapable 
of cartying on the struggle for existence which 
is man’s inescapable lot. 


We are today appalled by the knowledge that 
large parts of Asia and North Africa were turned 
into deserts through erosion in the course of cen- 
turies. It would be wise to examine, at the same 
time, to what extent lowering of the birth-rate 
and the consequent desertion of the land, together 
with lack of careful cultivation of the soil, have 
contributed to the desolation of areas that once 
upon a time yielded plentiful harvests. 


Small tribes do not promote civilization; only 
a virile people, who face life and the future cour- 
ageously are capable of promoting a noble cul- 
ture. Deep wisdom reveals itself in that one brief 
passage of Genesis: Multiply and fill the earth! 
The dwarf family will never be able to fulfill 
man’s destiny even on this earth. 


F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


W;ll Modern Babel Fall? 


AS admitting that the industrial revolu- 
tion—we would want to identify it by add- 
ing “of the nineteenth century’—‘‘was a great 
gift and could have been of immense service to 
man,’ James Devane believes its dominion is 
proceeding towards the culmination point, because 
“it has brought such ills to our civilization,” 
that “it is collapsing around us.” Which opinion 
is also our own. But no more accurately than 
the contributor to the Irish Rosary can we fore- 
tell the manner fate will choose to punish for 
its transgressions of a hundred years the Moloch 
of our industrialized civilization, wedded to se- 
cularism. 


Devane—a pseudonym, by the way—is of the 
opinion that “against mass industrial economy, 
whether in its American so-called democratic form 
or in its Russian socialistic or communistic form, 
the tide has turned; but how the end will be 


4) American Jewish Archives. 


Cinci i 
1951, p. 55-56. incinnati, 


June, 


reached and how the mass economy will be bro- 
ken down, no one can say with precision.” That 
it will be broken down we may hazard saying, 
he thinks, “because it is paralleled in history and 


runs counter to nature’s law and the nature of - 
man.’’!) 


We do not, however, believe the collapse of | 
this mass-civilization will be brought about by — 
faults inherent in the machinery that now makes — 
the wheels go around so successfully. The in- 
centive will come from without. It will be sup- 
plied by a war, a revolution, national bankruptcy, 
lack of raw materials, decrease of consumption, 
due to the decline of population and poverty of — 
the people. Factors such as these, severally or — 
combined, may change a panorama, such as that — 
which now fascinates our people, to a drab pic- 
ture. Nor must we overlook, in this regard, the — 
already evident decline of morals. A healthy 


oy Mass Urban Civilization. Loe. cit., Sept., p. 260- ‘ 
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civilization is not contaminated by such corrup- 
tion as we know to exist in our country today. 
It is, in fact, an outstanding symptom of the 


morally unhealthy condition of public and private 
affairs. 


Attacked by such cancer, lacking in able and 
unselfish leaders, beset by misfortune, a people, 
beginning to age, lose the ability to raise the cry 
Excelsior! to exert themselves, to pioneer, to dare 
-and to do. When this stage in the development 
of a people has been reached, a tragic end or stag- 
nation may result. The ruins of cities, found scat- 
tered through parts of Central Asia, Asia Minor, 
northern Africa, and various parts of the Euro- 
pean littoral of the Mediterranean area testify 
to the fate that has overtaken the glory that was 
theirs in the classic ages. We are not, certainly, 
at this time proving our ability to avoid the down- 
fall of our mass-civilization. 


The Union Office Building—A Symbol 


MONG the crimes committed by the French 

Revolution in the name of Liberty, the sup- 
pression of the guilds proved most detrimental 
to the interests of the numerous craftsmen who 
were robbed of the protecting influence their 
trade organizations had provided through the 
centuries. In the light of the theory now gener- 
ally accepted, that men may freely associate and 
consult with each other for legitimate purposes, 
it appears incredible a parliamentary body, en- 
gaged in destroying absolutistic monarchial rule, 
should have prohibited organizations such as were 
the guilds. 


On July 17, 1791, the National Assembly of 
France, decreed that guilds would not be permit- 
ted to exist under any pretext whatsoever, and 
that citizens engaged in the same trade would not 
be privileged to confer with each other regarding 
- their alleged common interests. In addition it was 
forbidden to craftsmen and traders, engaged in 
the same occupations, to keep a list in common 
or to have a chairman, secretary or representative. 
And this suppressive measure was not accepted 
in France alone but also in other countries, with 
evil results both for the craftsmen and the new 
class of unskilled and semi-skilled factory hands. 
Pius XI accuses those who were in power in the 
nineteenth century of having “with criminal injus- 
tice denied the innate right of forming associa- 
tions to those needing them most for self-pro- 


tection against oppression by the more power- 
Pol) 


Looking backward in the history of the labor 
movement, the terrible significance of the sup- 
pression of the right of association by the edict 
of France’s revolutionary Assembly appears. How 
much injustice and cruelty, how much discontent, 
strife and bloodshed, how much misery and crime 
would not the people who were subjected to 
modern industrialism have been spared, had the 
guild laws and practices been reformed and 
adapted also to the needs of that new class of 
workers who so quickly composed a completely 
propertyless proletariate. Two great movements, 
developed in the last hundred years, trade union- 
ism and cooperation, prove the spirit of self-help 
and mutual-help, which animated and guided the 
craftsmen of former centuries, to have retained 
its potency. 

Beginning as illegal organizations, hated and 
hounded, the Labor Unions fought for the right 
of association and mutual help. After the lapse 
of a hundred years, the pauperized “hands” of 
the early age of industrialism enjoy what at times 
resembles dictatorial power. As an outward sign 
of their rise to influence, the big internationals 
of our country have moved from dingy halls, 
located in back streets, to buildings that vie with 
the structures that house big banks and insurance 
companies. Were the doctrinaires, who, in 1791, 
passed the act of suppressing all associations, 
permitted to view some of these grand offices of 
our trade unions, they could not deny the failure 
suffered by their effort, to destroy what they be- 
lieved to be impediments to the complete liberty 
of the individual from interference with his ac- 
tions by any association or private corporation. 


Among the famous Guild Halls of Europe none 
is more noteworthy than the Knochenhauer- 
Amtshaus in famous Hildesheim. Erected in 
1529, still in Gothic style, five stories slant upward 
into an imposing gable. The wide front of the 
lower stories consists entirely of heavy timbers, 
carved and painted in colors. The remarkable 
building is a monument to the proud spirit of the 
old master-butchers, who called it their own. 


While we do not place on the same level the 
medieval craft-guild and the labor union of today, 
the erection in Chicago of a stately building, in- 
tended to serve as the headquarters of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 


1) Quadragesimo anno. Oxford, 1934, p. inl 
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North America, does prove the labor movement 
to be well established in society and a factor to 
be reckoned with. The structure, which is spok- 
en of as ‘the Home of the Butcher-Workers’’, is 
by no means just another building, located in an 
obscure neighborhood of a great city. It is a 
modern architectural creation, ideally placed on 
North Sheridan Road in Chicago. An organized 
pile of white limestone and glittering window 
fronts, this modern “Guildhall” faces a fine park, 
while only a short distance away the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan are visible. The organization 
founded in 1897, today has 200,000 members who 
put half a million dollars into the construction of 
the building! 


And this has been achieved by men who for 
long years faced not only employers opposed to 
their efforts to inaugurate certain fundamental 
reforms of conditions of labor, but also the wide- 
spread tendency, of which Pius XI spoke, “to re- 
gard such unions of workmen with disfavor, in- 
deed with open hostility.”?) 

However laudable this growth and expansion 
of Unionism may be, it should not be considered 
an end in itself. We would wish to see the Unions 
accept obligations and functions intended to pro- 
mote the common good. The same revolution that 
suppressed the right of association has left “vir- 
tually only individuals and the State” (Pius XI). 
Both labor unions and cooperatives should aid in 
reorganizing the State corporatively, as the surest 
antidote against State Socialism and Communism. 


An Unsatisfactory Slogan 


i BS one of the publications. of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the ‘“American 
Competitive Enterprise System’, it is said: “A de- 
centralized system such as ours (sic!) is sometimes 
said to be planless, unordered and loose-jointed. 
Yet this is its strength, because it is through free 
consumer's choice, the profit and competitive mo- 
tive that human wants get satisfied. It is this 
drive to get ahead, to make a dollar which puts 
within reach in every hamlet, town and city the 
thousands of commodities and services which the 
consumer wants.”) 


A succinct and fair declaration of the one cen- 
tral fact of finance-capital, an admission that the 
profit motive is at bottom the alpha and omega 


2) Quadragesimo anno. Loc. cit., p. 11. 
1) Loc. cit. p. 66. Wash., 1948, 
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of all economic endeavor. Now “the drive to get 
ahead, to make a dollar,” is dictated by selfishness 
and easily goes astray. The full measure of dis- 
content and social unrest, found wherever the 
Free Enterprise System prevails, is ample proof 
of its shortcomings. The sentences quoted fur- 
thermore prove that the men who have the pres- 
ent system particularly at heart, either do not 
know or ignore the fact that it is not at all praise- 
worthy to proclaim, “producers are competing 
everywhere for consumers’ dollars’ while not a 
word is said about the obligation of American 
industry to supply the consumer with wholesome, 
well-made, durable goods at just prices. One is 
tempted, therefore, to quote the Spirit of Nega- 
tion: 


What benefits us, this continual production 
To create for naught, but destruction. 


None of the speeches and pamphlets on the 
need of retaining the Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem read by us stresses the moral obligations of 
producers to supply the reasonable wants of a 
people. What is said is always an apology for 
the existing system, which is credited with many 
virtues while its shortcomings are passes over in 
silence.. One wonders, have the defenders of -Free 
Enterprise an answer to the question, if your 
system is so good, why is every American city 
cursed with a slum-area? Moreover, whence the 
social insecurity which has induced the nation to 
set its feet.on the road that leads to State Social- 
ism? Has perhaps property been abused in your 
hands? Has wealth perhaps been too largely 
used to grab the consumers’ dollars? It appears 
so to many. Hence it does not seem wise to 
praise unreservedly the Competitive Enterprise 
System, the sins of which, committed for a cen- 
tury, are so apparent. 


What the defenders of the American System 
of Free, Enterprise fear and wish to forestall, of 
course, is nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion. We share their opposition to measures in- 
tended to promote collectivism. But the denial 
of the reasonableness of state ownership of the 
means of production must be based on more solid 
arguments than those put forth by the defenders 
of Free Enterprise. It has been said that “the 
instinct of grab is today at the root of social 
evils.” Let “business” eliminate this tendency and 
men will be less inclined to socialize industry. 
Moreover, property should no longer be permitted 
to neglect its social functions. At one time, “far 
from injuring the general purpose of creation, it 
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|helped towards an equitable distribution” (that is, 
‘in medieval days.*) Let us recapture the prin- 
‘ciples and the spirit that gave life to such whole- 
some ends, and our problems will be brought 
closer to solution. Unreformed “free enterprise” 
will not save the day. 


D.P Women 


ie civilization, woman has always been spared 
the performance of work unsuitable to her sex. 
In medieval days the Guilds did not altogether 
exclude women from membership, but certain ex- 
tra-hazardous occupations were closed to her as 
were trades which required more than ordinary 
physical strength for the tasks to be performed. 
The present century, preparing society for State- 
Socialism, is not alone continuing what the last 
century began, to take women from their homes 
and employ them in factories; it is entirely in- 
different to whether or not the work to be per- 
formed is suitable for members of the female 
sex, everything considered. 


The American woman of a hundred years ago, 
who was accused of spending much of her time 
in the proverbial rocking chair, was not a latter- 
day embodiment of the valiant woman pictured 
by Solomon. But her sister of today, who per- 
forms men’s work at Benicia Arsenal, will hardly 
be found to be a more perfect type of ideal wom- 
anhood than the pampered creature of the bour- 
geois regime. It is from an official source, a 
publication of the Womens’ Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor, the following information de- 
tives: 

‘Women now form about thirty percent of 
the working force at Benicia Arsenal, in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and are filling’ so-called 
‘men’s’ jobs with notable success, according to a 
recent news letter of the Office of the Secretary 

of the Army, Civilian Personnel Division. The 
jobs on which the women perform best, the ar- 
senal reports, are those of crane operator, lift 
truck operator, fire control inspector, parts require- 
ments planner, and talleyman. Their work also 
is said to be satisfactory in most of the arsenal’s 
other mechanical and warehouse jobs, including 
welding, toolroom operation, and inspection. 
Benicia’s successful utilization of its women work- 
ers is credited to job-engineering. This, together 
with equipment modification and the increased 


2) Crofts, A. M., O. P.: Property and Poverty. Dub- 
lin, 1948. 
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use of power tools, has enabled the arsenal to 
make extensive use of women in ‘heavy’ opera- 
tions.” 


This is not the result of a noble desire, to employ 
women in need of work and a wage that fills 
the industrial establishments with female em- 
ployees, but rather the correlated capitalistic policy 
to promote mass production and to accelerate 
change. An army of workers is needed to ac- 
complish these ends. Since child labor is no 
longer permitted by law, women must be dragged 
onto the labor market to do men’s work. ‘The 
influence this condition will exert on the family 
and society, will, in the end, prove harmful to 
civilization itself. 


The role of “a lift-truck operator” and, on the 
other hand, of priestess in the home, are hardly 
compatible. But it is exactly to the noble office 
of family-administration woman has been designed 
by her Creator. To relegate mournfully large 
numbers of women to the huge ant-hills of indus- 
try, regardless of psychological or physiological 
considerations, is a crime against humanity. Its 
toleration is explained by the fact of its being a 
feature of the revolution we are experiencing. 


Pseudo-Patriotism 


c is an Indian reminds his people in the pres- 
ent crisis of his country: “Productive labor 
is certainly a good criterion by which to assess 
not only one’s utility to, but also one’s love for 
one’s country. .. . The time for talking and for 
parading as pseudo-patriots is past. What we 
want now, right now, are patriots of the ‘new 
vintage, Rajaji-style. Pasteur would have advised 
and commended such patriots in these words: “Say 
to yourself, “What have I done for my country?’ 
until the time comes when you may have the 
immense happiness of thinking that you have 
contributed in some way to the progress and good 
of humanity.” The true patriot looks for no 
other reward than in doing all that he can for the 
benefit of his fellowmen.”’ 


The American “patriot” of today cultivates 
wants, and seeks the means to satisfy them as his 
chief contribution to human welfare. The world 
crisis, which is bound to make itself felt to us, 
asks for selfless men and women, not a people 
who dance over a volcano as did France’s royalty 
and nobility on the eve of the great Revolution. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


iE is not geographical size, nor abundance of » 


wealth, nor physical strength which constitute 
the intrinsic value of a nation, but rather its virtues, 
its love and respect for great moral and religious 
principles, its constant fidelity to its pledged 
word, its glorious deeds accomplished in the serv- 
ice of ‘God, of Church and of country, or of 
whatever other noble cause . . . its fraternal dis- 
position towards all, its hostility towards none, 
its generosity toward the needy, its constant dis- 
position toward pardon, reconciliation and peace. 


Pope Pius XII 


The issue today is not crime per se, but a 
grim new virus that is infecting the mainstream 
of American life through its hold on our po- 
litical organism. From politics, this virus is 
spreading into the schools, the sports arena, the 
factories, the homes, and ultimately, the lives of 
150 million Americans. Modern crime can no 
longer be measured chiefly in terms of its annual 
money-take, or even in terms of lives damaged 
or snuffed out (important as that fact is), but 
in the much broader language of how an entire 
generation—an entire nation—is being corrupted. 


As Senator Estes Kefauver wrote in his recent 
book, “Crime in America’: 


ee 


. it is a fearful thing to contemplate how 
close America has come to the saturation point 
of criminal and political corruption which may 
destroy our strength as a nation. It does not take 
particularly keen perception to see how once 
mighty nations .. ., after the infection of criminal 
and political corruption sets in, have sunk to the 
point where democracy and national strength are 
utterly lost.” 


At a time when America requires every ounce 
of strength to combat the enemy’ without, the 
lords of crime who constantly weaken it from 
within represent a dangerous subversive force. 
The Communist conspiracy thus finds a potent 
ally in the criminal conspiracy, and Americans 
desirous of routing out the former must now 
also turn their attention to the latter. 


RUDOLPH HALLEY?) 
The New Leader 


1) Mr. Halley was the Senate’s Crime Committee 
Counsel. 


Orie of the chief justifications for national- 
ization was that it would enable us (Great 
Britain) to integrate our basic industries and so 
make them serve the community instead of pri- 
vate profit. In the case of gas and electricity, 
the Labor Government’s policy has had precisely 
the opposite effect. Nationalized Gas and Na- 
tionalized Electricity have been established as 
two vast State concerns in healthy rivalry. On 
the edict of a Labor Government, Nationalized 
Gas seeks to persuade us against all reason to 
light our houses by gas; and Nationalized Elec- 
tricity retorts by sending a large staff round 
persuading us that “the all-electric’ house should 
be the ideal of every English housewife. 


This is the reductio ad absurdum of the at- 
tempt to show that Socialism can be as business- 
like as competitive private enterprise. As the 
result of leaning over backwards in deference to 
the profit motive, the Government has created 
an almost incurable fuel crisis. 


New Statesman?) 


One of the ladies—members of the Royal 
Commission, set up by the ministry to inquire 
into Britain’s marriage and divorce laws, declared: 
“Tt will be a terrifying job but one that needs to 
be done. .. .””. We have reason to fear that the 
Royal Commission’s job will not only be a terri- 
fying but also a reckless job. Why? Because 
with the modern State, a humanitarian outlook on 
life is often substituted for the moral law pro- 
claimed by God. A system derived from con- 
ceptions of social and individual justice—in men’s 
view beyond challenge—is set up against christian 
moral traditions. An irrational reverence for 
legal status and social approval based on purely 
naturalistic principles of outward decency, is pre-_ 
ferred to a divine sanction that eminently corres- 
ponds to our dignity as men and christians. Un- 
der these circumstances they cannot but find them- 
selves in opposition to the unalterable law of 
God. This law of God can never be deprived 
of its force by the decrees of men, the ideas of a 
people, or the will of any legislator. Nor shall 
it be made obsolete by the findings of a Royal 


1) For years champion of Fabian Socialism. 
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Commission comprising ‘judges, teachers, and 


lawyers’. 
Catholic News 
Trinidad, B.W.I. 


Perhaps there would be less need for concern 
over the Social Security Bill were it an isolated 
measure, but it is only a part of a total advance 
which is disquieting. Yet, even of itself, it con- 
stitutes a stiff dose of interventionism. It affects 
the liberties and the pockets of nearly every mem- 
ber of the community. Combined with the other 
interventions, it is bound to leave a deep mark 
on the national character. The State is taking so 
many of the decisions that we cannot be trusted 
to take ourselves; it is spending more and more 
of our money for us. It is becoming the exclusive 
fount of wisdom for people who are deemed to 
be too foolish or too reckless to manage their own 
affairs. Whether we need it or not, it is supervis- 
ing us, from the cradle to the grave; it is watch- 
ing over what we eat; it is nursing us when we 
are sick. It only allows us to foot the bill. 


We blame the industrial system because it has 
reduced the masses who live under its influence 
to a state of chronic dependence, deprived of 
property and freedom. But we must not forget 
that the same result may be reached by other 
roads. One of these is that which has been chosen 
by those who are compelled to buttress up the 
failure of extreme capitalism by extensive meas- 
ures of social security. Have we not enough cre- 
ative wisdom to devise plans of our own which 
will strengthen men in their inward qualities and 
fortify the foundations of the nation? A law is 
good, not when it makes men richer, but when it 
makes them better; and we fear that this test is 
often overlooked. Te Spe dard 


Dublin 


In an effort to ascertain the mood of the 
‘nation, the question, “What worries you most at 
the present time?” was asked recently on the 
Town Meeting of the Air program. More than 
five thousand replies were analyzed by Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, Psychological Consultant. He says 62 
per cent indicated that their main worries were 
about the lack of moral and ethical security, spit- 
itual faith, and adequate moral leadership. Much 
smaller percentages were concerned about eco- 
nomic security or the growth of “dangerous” po- 
litical systems or the loss of democratic liberty 
or the “imminence of war.” 


Zon 


Fragments 


EAVE truth with truth! Such was the mot- 

to of the Weavers’ Guild of the City of 
London.—Let the Guild be as clean as it has 
been picked over by pidgeons! was a common 
saying that applied to all Guilds in Germany. 


It is the Vorce of Korea, published by the 
Korean Affairs Institute at Washington in- 
quires: Would it not be wise for the statesmen 
of the world to re-examine their policies? They 
must realize that until they have captured the 
mind of the average Korean, or anywhere else in 
Asia, their efforts will have been in vain. 


One reason for the silence regarding the 
economically threatened middle class is mentioned 
in the Dublin Review: 

“There is no English translation for Mittel- 
Schichten, nor has its political and social signific- 
ance been realized by more than a handful of 
people. No books have so far been devoted to 
the study of this class, though many touch on 
it in passing.” 

In one of his causertes George Sokolsky recently 
wrote: “It is the elimination of the middle class, 
with its capacity to develop intellectual leader- 
ship, that paves the way everywhere for such 
movements as Communism, Fascism, Naziism, and 
so on. The resistance to these movements 1s 
strongest among self-employed, home-owning, 
thrifty, investing people. This has proved so true 
universally that any contradiction is outside ex- 
perience and must be attributed to some self-serv- 
ing motive.” 

“Today we all live in fear and trembling,” 
the Rector of the University of Edinburgh, John 
Baillic, told the Congress of Science, conduct- 
ed in Scotland’s famous city “‘lest the power which 
science confers should pass into the hands of 
men who regard no duty as unconditional and 
every moral standard as relative.” 


Comment of a former industrial worker, a 
thoughtful man, in a discussion about a current 
Union strike: “We wouldn’t get anywhere w7th- 
out the Unions, and we're not gettin’ anywhere 
with ’em.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Declaration of CCVA Convention 
(Pittsburgh, Pa., August 25-29, 1951) 
II. 


The International Crisia 


al ee present tension in world affairs differs 
from the great international conflicts of the 
past. Our times have often been compared with 
other great crises in history, particularly the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire. There are 
certain similarities, but probably a closer parallel 
may be drawn between our times and the rise 
of Mohammedanism which conquered the Near 
East, now once again one of the centers of in- 
ternational conflict. Mohammedanism, though 
temporarily checked by the Crusades, penetrated 
most of the countries around the Mediterranean 
basin; subdued North Africa and Spain, leaving 
behind death and desolation, although at times 
making valuable contributions to culture; besieged 
Vienna, where this terrible power, fighting with 
fire and sword and ideas, was finally repelled. 
Christianity was not intended for the people 
of one continent. Its mission is to teach all na- 
tions. Divine Providence could have shaped au- 
thoritatively the destinies of nations and peoples 
according to its ultimate plans. But Providence 
has endowed man with free will, and made him 
a co-creator not only of his own destiny, but also 
of the destinies of Nations, the ultimate goal be- 
ing that there be one flock under one shepherd. 
That is one of the aspects of the historic strug- 
gle between the East and the West, of which 
politicians and commentators speak so glibly. 
This great struggle, of which we thus far have 


How is it possible to suppress religion in spite 
of “freedom of religion,’ appears from the 
following account, issued by Religious News Ser- 
vice: 

“Action to eliminate religious exercises from 
Puerto Rican public schools was promised recently 
by Dr. Mariano Villaronga, minister of education, 
after alleged unconstitutional practices were 
brought to his attention. As a first move, he 
suspended the director of the Santurce evening 
high school for sponsoring a Roman Catholic 


Procedure 


Action 


witnessed but the beginning, is not a mere fight 
for physical and material supremacy. It is not the 
mere result of Muscovite scheming and plotting. 
What is really taking shape before our eyes is a 
transformation of incisive historic import, which 
will pursue its course either in accordance with 
prudent agreements, or along the lines of blind 
power politics and through bloody revolutions. 

It is true, of course, that sinister forces are taking 
advantage of a situation gravid with frightful 
implications, and are exploiting national and racial 
sentiments for their own ambitions and purposes. 
It is true that new Russia is combining the old 
ambitions, which animated the rulers of the Czar- 
ist regime, with the worldwide revolutionary 
movement of Bolshevism, and that there is a real 
danger of Western culture, together with the po- 
litical and economic power of the West being 
swallowed by the Red deluge. 

But it is also true that the West, dominated by 
the ideas of historic Liberalism, has grievously 
sinned against the weaker and so-called backward 
nations of the East; that it has in a large measure 
disregarded its obligations; contributed to the de- 
struction of their cultures; exploited them politic- 
ally and economically for its own selfish gain; 
and bestowed upon them in return some of the 
doubtful blessings of Western civilization. 

To these misdeeds and failures were added the 
mistakes of ill-advised policies and fantastic con- 
cessions to red Russia, which have made it one of 
the dominating factors in world politics. 

And now the crisis is upon us. Asia is aflame. 
Terrifying reports indicate dire developments in 
China. The war in Korea is only one of the many 
complicated problems of the Asian situation. 


memorial mass, which took place as part of the 
school’s commencement exercises. 


“Other complaints concerned the Utuado school 
district, where elementary, junior and high school 
commencements have been held on the premises 
of the local Catholic church, and Arecibo public 
schools, where authorities have allowed school 
participation in celebrations honoring the Catholic 
patron saint of the area. Dr. Villaronga cited 
prohibitions of such practices in the United States 
Constitution and the Puerto Rican Organic Law.” 
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ON THE USE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 


ies those centuries which may truly be 
said to have constituted the Dark Age, 
had come to an end the waring spirits of princes 
and barons, cultivated for a long time, did not 
at once subside. It was at this time the bishops 
of France and Spain, exerting their spiritual au- 
_ thority, assisted by some kings, established the 
Peace of God. It was by no means a perfect 
peace; concessions were made which appear to 
us curious, but fundamentally the Treuga Dei 
meant a tremendous step forward and helped to 
establish law and order in the greater part of 
Europe. 


Before all, the various councils that dealt with 
the Peace laid the foundation of the laws of war, 
by prohibiting certain things and measures, and 
permitting others. The fact alone, for instance, 
that farmers and their herds should be exempt 
from molestation or seizure, that mills were to 
be protected at all times, reveals a salutary in- 
fluence exercised by the efforts to establish peace. 


Excommunication, which threatened those who 
would transgress the established laws was, to- 
gether with the obligation to resist law-breakers, 
the strongest weapon wielded by the bishops in 
the interest of this movement. Moreover, this 
peace movement was general; all of the people 
were held to swear they would serve and pro- 
mote the injunctions of the Treuga Dez. 


The religious zeal for peace displayed by those 
men of medieval days appears astonishing, when 
compared with the indifference of the present 
generations faced by conditions which demand 
action in order that civilization may survive. As 
things are, mankind today faces the terrible re- 
sults of his ingenuity and ability to harness the 
forces of nature for destructive purposes. The 
atom bomb, and similar means of annihilation 
of life, horrify him, but he avoids to consider 
seriously the means to be adopted to prevent their 
abuse, and this attitude of non-intervention is 
adhered to in spite of the knowledge that these 
instruments of death and destruction are kept in 
readiness for a terrible mission of inhumanity 
and devastation. The people of the West should 
at least discuss this problem in the hope of find- 
ing a solution. A few opinions on the subject 
are quoted here. . 


ip would be altogether unjust to represent the 
U. S. A. as aspiring to any world dictatorship; 
indeed, the essence of her problem lies in the 
tension between awareness of that almost abso- 
lute power that corrupts absolutely, and her faith 
in moral values. The power derives predominant- 
ly from that exploitation of scientific achievement 
to which the American mentality tends to attach 
an almost mystic significance. It has placed in 
her hands the atomic bomb and yet more destruc- 
tive horrors, which in their earlier form she em- 
ployed—all too recklessly as we may think—to 
end one war, and which, in the hands of her 
enemies and ours, may precipitate a worse one. 


That civilization should have—or seem to have 
—to be defended by such methods is not only a 
ghastly irony, but a grave incitement to the de- 
moralization of the nations which resort to them. 
There is a very real danger of the contest into 
which “the democracies” have been forced de- 
generating into a naked and ruthless struggle for 
power. The United States and the United King- 
dom are traditionally, professedly, and to no 
small extent really, Christian countries, and it is 
urgent for the salvation of the world and of them- 
selves that their alliance in this capacity should 
take precedence over all political and economic 
considerations whatever. Christian citizens of 
either country should ask themselves whether they 
are doing as much as they ought to be doing 
to ensure this is really so. 


The New Outlook for Faith and Society.) 


A CATHOLIC theologian’s opinion on one of 
the most horrible phases of modern war- 
fare is rather guardly expressed by Fr. Heribert 
Jone, O.F.M., Cap., C.D., in his Moral Theol- 
ogy, under the sub-title “Atomic Warfare”: 


“The fourth condition required for positing an 
action that has an evil effect is that there be a 
sufficient reason, i.e., a proportionate resulting 
good, to permit the evil effect. The morality of 
using either the atomic or hydrogen bomb as a 
weapon of war is, therefore, not a question of 
principle, which remains unchangeable, but a 
question of fact, and the fact questioned is wheth- 


1) Summer, 1951. pp. 83-84. 
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er there can be a military objective so vital to an 
enemy, the destruction of which would be a suf- 
ficient reason to permit the death of a vast number 
of civilians who at most contribute only remote- 
ly and indirectly to the war effort. We think this 
proportion can exist 1) because today’s concept 
of “total war’ has greatly restricted the meaning 
of the term “‘non-combatant’”; 2) because in mod- 
ern warfare the conscription of industry, as well 
as manpower, greatly extends the war effort on 
the home front; and 3) because it is difficult to 
set limits to the defense action of a people whose 
physical and even spiritual existence is threatened 
by a godless tyranny. Therefore, while the use of 
atomic weapons must be greatly restricted to the 
destruction of military objectives, nevertheless, 
it may be justified without doing violence to the 
principle of a twofold effect.”’”) 


We refreshing candor, Father Drinkwater, 
presents to the readers of the staunch little 
magazine of Catholic doctrine, The Sower, his view 
of the quietistic attitude Catholics in general as- 
sume towards indiscriminate mass bombing. He 
speaks with the frankness that distinguished 
preachers of medieval days, when he says: 


Scandals must needs come in Our Lord’s Church, 
and the paralysis of the ecclesiastical mind in face 
of atomic warfare is only one more scandal that 
Christians and non-Christians must make the best 
they can of. Unhappily, the general refusal to 
clear up the issue is not only a moral failure, it is 
also a first-class political blunder. The West 
wants peace, but will not do the only thing which 
might remove the fears and suspicions which lead 
to war. What we like to forget is that atomic 
warfare is not a hideous possibility of the future; 
it is a hideous fact of the immediate past. Atomic 
bombs have been dropped, in the most “‘indis- 
criminating” way, and without any warning; and 
it was not the Russians who did it. Without 
being pro-Russian one should try to put oneself 
mentally in their place. They have at present 
every excuse for thinking that the West would do 
again what was done at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
if not worse; and indeed there are many people 
in the West (including some who ought to know 
better) who are willing to hold open such a 
threat, though few (we think) who would ac- 


2) Translated by Rev. Urban Adelman, O.F.M., Cap., 
1951, Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland. 
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tually execute it in cold blood. The threat is 
there, giving the West a guilty conscience; and it 
fails to have the effect intended upon the Russians. 
A newspaper report recently gave the bald infor- 
mation, that the pilot who dropped the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima has entered a monastery, 
and objectively, in our ignorance of all the per- 
sonal circumstances, nothing could seem more 
suitable in every way. When the destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki has been repented and 
disavowed, when everybody (Englishmen includ- 
ed) who had any responsibility for it has retired 
from public life, when there has been public ex- 
pression of the conditions that will be followed 
in all future use of atomic weapons and air-bomb- 
ing, so as to avoid indiscriminate slaughter in- 
stead of threatening it: then, but hardly before 
then, there would be some chance of making a 
fresh psychological start with the strange and 
morbid, but still human, denizens of the Krem- 
lin and with the ordinary millions on whom they 


depend. 


ee is to be done? Itvis no use just being 
indignant. To outlaw the atom bomb by 
some resolution without setting up some system 
of inspection and supervision would be equally 
useless. The acceptance, however, of some such 
supervision would be far more significant that the 
mere elimination of the bomb...... 


It would be futile to forbid all research or 
invention which might lead to the creation of 
still more murderous weapons. It is, however, 
probable that the various powers will themselves 
limit the field of scientific research in order to 
protect existing secrets. How far would such 
limitations go? It is difficult to say, but it is 
possible that they might eventually lead to a 
slowing down, if not a cessation, of great dis- 
coveries. 


But until we reach this point -(if we ever do), 
the free world, thanks to the vitality of independ- 
ent research, will probably be able to maintain 
a technical superiority in armaments that an un- 
free world—able to appropriate discoveries but 
not to make them—can only follow at a distance. 
Till now, this superiority has protected us from 
the danger of Soviet attack. But this situation 
also raises the question of responsibility for the 
catastrophes which have been and will be pro- 
voked. European technical skill has, from the be- 
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inning, displayed this ambiguity—the creation of 
esh horrors to give us a temporary protection 
Zainst the old ones in the hands of people who 
ill use them with scruple. But the process can 
nly be kept up by a constant increase in the 
‘fectiveness of these murderous weapons. For, 
Owever much care is taken to keep them secret, 
fter a while, all inventions become common 
roperty. Hence there is no other solution but 
) intensify the destructive power of armaments 
atil the whole earth is reduced to dust. 


Yet even this danger is itself an opportunity. 
Ve should remember that poison gas was not used 
i the last World War, although it was manu- 
actured on a large scale in Germany. That it 
as not used was certainly not due to any feelings 
f humanity in Hitler, but the danger that its 
se might have caused to his own forces. As soon 
$s a weapon threatens to annihilate both belliger- 


The Educative Obligations of 


Cooperation 


“NYOOPERATION is one of the remedies that 
— have been resorted to, to improve the economi- 
al condition of the people inhabiting the British 
Vest Indies. It appears, on the other hand, the 
iscovery has been made that cooperators must 
Ossess certain moral and intellectual qualities, 
ucking which, they are incapable of promoting 
yeir and their neighbors’ economic welfare by 
operative methods. A resolution adopted by 
ae Technical Conference on Rural Cooperatives, 
onducted at Port of Spain in the island of Trini- 
ad in January, declares in this regard, the de- 
elopment of cooperatives in any area can not 
nove faster than the general education advances 
1 that area. 


Accordingly, the Conference, which was joint- 
y sponsored by the Caribbean Commission and 
‘AO, placed on record its opinion that coopera- 
ives should participate fully in popular educa- 
ion and help to supply “motivations and incen- 
ves for social and economic progress.” 


To implement this important suggestion, the 
‘onference recommended that the Governments 
f the territories concerned be invited to give 
onsideration to any practical method by which 
- might be possible to achieve further coordina- 
on and expansion of programmes and services 


Zo) 


ents, even the most unscrupulous of men begin 
to hesitate. And herein lies an opportunity. Un- 
fortunately, it is by no means certain that what 
happened in the case of poison gas will be re- 
peated with the atom bomb. In the long run, the 
contrary is more likely to happen. 


It is impossible to isolate the problem of the 
atom bomb. Suppose there should be a struggle 
between the great powers with unlimited resources, 
with their very existence, their future in freedom 
or in slavery, at stake. Is it likely that all violence 
would be permitted short of the atom bomb or 
the still more terrible weapons that may by then 
have been invented? What human conscience 
will there be to recommend this abstention, when 
all human feelings have been so long trodden 
under foot? 

KARL JASPERS 
New Leader’) 


of all forms of popular education, community de- 
velopment and extension work based on self-im- 
provement and community welfare. The Con- 
ference further recommended that there be study 
and investigation into the problem of adult illiter- 
acy and discussions initiated amongst educational 
and social leaders, within and among the terri- 
tories in the area, in order to consider what meth- 
ods should be taken. 


Cooperatives too, should be encouraged, the 
Conference urged, to give active assistance to pro- 
grammes for educating the people, and the Gov- 
ernments of the territories concerned should be 
invited to give consideration to making requests 
for technical assistance in making surveys and 
investigations into the problem of illiteracy and 
in planning campaigns for its removal; and for 
increased services in community education and ex- 
tension programmes. 


Writing in Foreign Agriculture, Dr. Steph- 
anidis relates: “The Stavrohori (Macedonia) 
livestock project continued during the war when 
many government livestock experiment stations 
were completely destroyed. It survived because 
it was a project started and conducted by farmers. 
Stavrohori found ways to protect its own crea- 
tion from enemy destruction.” 


3) Conscience and the Atom Bomb, Oct. 1, 1951. 
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Preventing Waste 


iP more countries than one, the surpluses which 
resulted from bountiful crops in our days, have 
been ruthlessly destroyed. The dumping of cof- 
fee into the ocean in Brazil was not an exceptional 
instance of this kind. In our country even young 
pigs were destroyed, while in England tons of fish 
were thrown back into the sea. How much fruit 
rotted in the orchards of our country in those years 
of depression on the one hand and food surpluses 
on the other, is impossible to estimate. 


In a recent issue of the Co-Operative Review, 
published at Manchester in England, an article 
tells how in Switzerland an over-abundance of to- 
matoes last year was not permitted to go to waste. 
It was in the Canton Valais that the crop of to- 
matoes was the greatest in the memory of the 
present generation. To sell this surplus locally 
was impossible, because the supply genuinely ex- 


A Serious Indictment 


HE natural-rights doctrine which was em- 

ployed before the courts of the country in 
defense of property rights and individual liberty 
was the deeply distorted eighteenth-century ver- 
sion whose basic assumption was natural harmony 
of interests; and it was a doctrine suited precisely 
to give scope to a liberty unrestrained save by 
natural force and selection, a conception of liberty 
which was, I have suggested, at the core of the 
social philosophy of. the robber barons. At the 
same time the effect of this policy was exactly to 
contribute to the destruction of these natural bases 
of society—the individual man and his intelligence 
and feelings, the family, and voluntary associa- 
tions—which the traditional medieval and classic- 
al doctrine of natural law sought to preserve 
through good habits and good institutions. Thus 
it was that we saw grow up in the United States 
—and in the name of natural rights and Americ- 
anism—the impersonal corporation, the sacrosanct 


St. Thomas makes a profound remark when 
discussing “whether Truth is a part of Justice?” 
He says, ‘Since man is a social animal, one man 
naturally owes another whatever is necessary to 
the preservation of human society. 
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ceeded the demand. It appears that on a former 
occasion of this kind the tomatoes were simply 
dumped on the steep banks of the Rhone and left 
to rot. At one time, one hundred fifty tons of 
the delicious fruit was destroyed in this way. But 
last summer better judgment prevailed. The sur- 
plus tomatoes were sent to the Alpine villages and 
distributed at a nominal price to the mountain 
people who normally would not have had the 
means to buy them. 


The Swiss Journal of Cooperation, in relating 
this story points out the fact that the factory that 
supplies Co-Operative brand preserves and canned 
goods did its share by processing eighty-five tons 
of fresh tomatoes out of the two hundred tons 
processed by all the Swiss factories. The journal 
adds, even more could have been preserved—and 
less destroyed, if consummers all over the country 
were to support the Cooperative movement. 


stock exchange, widespread and chronic unemploy- 
ment and the great slum areas which destroyed 
individual and family life. (p. 262). 


In the classical and medieval understanding of 
natural law, the family, as one of the natural as- 
sociations necessary for securing the ends of life, 
uses property and possessions as instruments for 
living in a way comparable to the way in which the 
artist uses instruments in making. The right 
of private property precedes the State precisely 
in terms of the early association of the family 
assuring to itself the daily needs of life. The suc- 
ceeding associations of village and State come into 
existence in order to insure, in the first case, the 
non-daily needs, and in the second a sufficiency 
of these needs. It should be particularly noticed 
that according to the traditional doctrine, the 
State first comes into existence in order to make 
possible a sufficiency of material needs. 


Fr. CHARLES N. R. McCoy?) 


“Now it would be impossible for men to live 
together, unless they believed one another, as de- 
claring the truth one to another” (Summa T heo- 
logica, 2a 2ae, q. 109, a. 3, reply to obj. ie 


1) “American Political Philosophy Aft 1865” 
Thought, June, 1946, p. 249-71, ain ae 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Ops the best and experienced priests should 
be appointed military chaplains, says an “In- 
struction” issued by the Sacred Consistorial Con- 
gtegation. The document, published in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, defines anew the rights, duties 
and limits of the Military Ordinariate. In the 
exercise of their ministry, chaplains are bound by 
the same obligations as any parish priest, and 
should shine forth by the sanctity of their lives 
and their apostolic zeal, the Instruction says. 

It prescribes that military chaplains should wear the 
cassock, according to local custom, and that, where such 
is not possible, they should wear some special distin- 
guishing mark. 
ey the eighteenth time the Canadians of the 

French tongue conducted their Social Week, 
which, this year was devoted to the discussion 
of “The Social Role of Charity”. The program 
was inaugurated on the evening of October 4 
by Father Archambault, S.J., President of “The 
Week”. On the three succeeding days, October 
5-7, lectures were held from 10:00 in the morning 
until 8:00 o’clock at night. The general subject 
of this year’s Social Week of Canada, met at 
Sherbrooke, was The Virtue of Charity. 

The single lectures dealt with: Justice and Charity; 
The Central Position of Charity; The Church and Char- 
ity; Education for Charity; Charity in the Economic and 
Social Life; Charity in Public Life; Charity and the 
Extension of Christianity; Charity in the Nation; Char- 
ity and Human Destitution, and finally, Charity the 
Means of Unity and the Source of Peace. In addition 
the preacher, who gave the sermon at the High Mass, 
celebrated in the Cathedral at Sherbrooke on Sunday, 
October 7, spoke on the Eucharist and Charity. 


1 ia Austria, as in other countries of Europe, the 

housing of farm-workers was all too frequent- 
ly disgraceful. The exodus from the land pointed 
to low wages and poor housing conditions as 
among the chief causes of the problem. With the 
intention to demonstrate what should and can be 
done to ameliorate existing conditions, Cardinal 
Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, has inaugurated 
a small settlement of farm cottages in one of 
the agricultural districts of Lower Austtia. Built 
on Church-ceded land with money raised through 
long-term loans or subscriptions, the cottages have 
been let to married couples among agricultural 
workers who, owing to lack of accommodations, 
would otherwise not have been able to marry— 
not ever, most likely. 


REVIEW 


On many farms one can find excellent cowsheds, 
well constructed farm buildings, modern dairy installa- 
tions, etc., but accommodations for the farmworkers 
are in many cases appalling. 


Dee youth and young people are now or- 
ganized in 118 Catholic organizations, com- 
prising about 850,000 members or about 50 per 
cent of the Catholics in these categories, a sur- 
vey shows. The total population of Holland is 
10,275,000, of whom about 4,000,000 are Cath- 
olics. Membership in the most important or- 
ganization is distributed as follows: 
(1) Under the age of 17: Catholic boy scout move- 
ment with 105,000 members; Catholic youth movement 


for girls with 60,000; Catholic sporting federation of 
1,500 clubs with 74,000. 

(2) Above the age of 17: Catholic Young Workers’ 
movement with 50,000; Catholic youth movement for 
young women with 60,000; League of Catholic univer- 
sity students with 4,500; the Netherlands Catholic As- 
sociation for Young Farmers and Market Gardeners 
with 25,000. 


Improving Productivity 


OMETIME in the summer, the leaders of the 

various free (non-Communist) trade union or- 
ganizations of France inaugurated a common Re- 
search Center for Improved Productivity, to be 
established at Paris. Among the members of the 
Governing Board of the new Center, there are 
two representatives of the French Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. One of these two was 
elected Vice-President and the other, Director of 
the Institute. 

The Center will endeavor in an active way to in- 
crease productivity. With this end in view, it will 
submit suggestions to management through the trade 
unions, in order to facilitate an increase of productivity 
and efficiency. Moreover, an attempt will be made to 


develop model enterprises as a pattern for other enter- 
prises of the same industry. 


Drafting Women for Military Service 


Az ee have come to such a pass that the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs went on record July 11, 1951, in 
favor of a draft of women. A resolution adopted 
unanimously voted to support Federal legislation 
to provide for registration of women similar 
to that required for men under the Selective 
Service Act, and the draft of women for military 
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service when it may be advisable in the interests 


of humanity. 

From the Baltimore News Post of July 20, 1951, 
page 29 — 

“Tt seems likely women will soon be drafted for our 
armed forces. 

“That seems fair enough. If women have equal 
rights, they should be willing to accept equal responsi- 
bilities. It is probable women from nineteen to thirty 
years of age inclusive will be drafted. 

“In World War II there were about 200,000 women 
in the armed services of the U. S. A. In the next war 
it is expected there will be about three and a half 
million women in uniform.” 


Distribution of Land 


He’ general at the present time is the de- 
sire on the part of governments to appease 
the demands of the landless peasants for owner- 
ship appears from the announcement of Pakistan’s 
premier that the abolition of zamindari in East 
Pakistan was to be taken in hand immediately, 
subsequent on the passing of the Zamindari Bill 
in the Central Legislature. He told the Associated 
Press of Pakistan that the estates of big landlords 
would be acquired within one year, and distribut- 
ed amongst landless peasants or such tenants as 
had uneconomic holdings. The implementation 
of the whole plan of the abolition of zamindari 
in the province, the Premier added, could be ex- 
pected to be completed within three years. 

Tess: moreover, ‘contemplated that, after estates of 
big landlords had been acquired, acquisition of small- 
er estates would begin. According to a provision of 
the Estate Acquisition Act of East Pakistan no per- 


son would be allowed to-hold more than one hundred 
bighas (three bighas equal one acre). 


Old Age Care 


ROBLEMS involved in State action for the 
aged will be among the most important sub- 
jects of study for the Wisconsin Legislative Coun- 
cil during the next year and a half, Senator Mel- 
vin Laird, Chairman of the Council, indicated 
recently. Aspects into which the committee mak- 
ing the study is expected to inquire include old 
age assistance, institutional care, employment of 
elderly persons, and leisure activities for them. 
Under Arizona’s new public assistance law, providing 
for dropping of cases when recipients are found to 
have property, resources, or private income in excess 
of the new maximums, 1,318 persons have been elim- 


inated from the rolls, saving the State an estimated 
$368,403. 


The Minimum Wage 


A MINIMUM-WAGE rate of 75 cents an hour 
applying to men, women, and minors became 
the law in Connecticut by an act passed July 5, 
1951. Thus Connecticut becomes the first State 
to set a statutory minimum wage equaling that 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 75-cent 
rate went into effect under the Federal act on 
January 25, 1950. 

The Connecticut amendment requires that wage orders 
issued before July 1951 must be modified to provide 
a basic 75-cent minimum. An important provision of 
the amendment is the deletion of the provision formerly 
allowing the wage board to differentiate between male, 
female, and minor employees in recommending mini- 
mum-wage fates. 


Billboard Restrictions 


Nee increasing number of States have initiated 

roadside control plans which are removing 
billboards from more and more stretches of high- 
ways, the American Society of Planning Officials 
reports. Highway zoning, carried out chiefly by 
counties or other local governments, is one meth- 
od. Acquisition of special easements, providing 
certain controls over property adjacent to State 
highways, is another method. Several States 
have authority to acquire strips of land contigu- 
ous to highways and thus control the strip com- 
pletely. 


Michigan has this authority for new highways only. 


Gambling 


A COMMENDABLE policy has been adopted 

by Local 801, A. F. of L., Brotherhood of 
Boiler Makers at Camden, New Jersey. The or- 
ganization has posted notices throughout the 
works that twelve members discharged by the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp., for gambling will 
receive no help from the union. The official an- 
nouncement states: : 

“Any member who is discharged by the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation because he is 
caught engaged in numbers-writing, horse-bet- 
ting or any other form of gambling, will receive 
no representation whatsoever from the local union 
or its officers.” 


“Your officers sincerely regret that this action is 
necessary, but we feel that the interests of all the 
members would be best protected by the elimination of 
the practices.” 


Released Time 


ee New York State Court of Appeals (high- 

est State court) has upheld the practice of 
permitting public school pupils to leave one hour 
early one day a week to receive religious instruc- 
tion off the school premises. In a six-to-one 
decision, the majority of the court held that ““gOv- 
ernmental aid to and encouragement of religion 
generally” is not unconstitutional. 


It is expected that the case will be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Money Lending 


es the beginning of the century money- 

lending in a big way and separate from banks 
has again established itself in the business world. 
Hence information of the following kind has 
become available: “Consolidated net income of 
the Industrial Acceptance Corporation, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., and its subsidiaries, for the six months 
ended June 30, 1951, amounted to $10,997,711, 
J. P. A. Smyth, president, told stockholders in 
his semi-annual report. 

After deducting interest charges on demand and 
term secured notes, as well as insurance claims paid 
or provided for by the company’s subsidiary, Progres- 
sive Insurance Company of Canada, there remained a 


balance of $6,771,012 which exceeded the total for the 
first six months of 1950 by 53 per cent. 


Increased Agricultural Production 


B* following improved practices, farmers 
throughout Pennsylvania are said to have 
steadily increased production per acre and per 
animal unit, as indicated in “Mid-Century Mile- 
stones,” statewide extension service summaty, re- 
cently published. Corresponding achievements 
are claimed also for homemakers and rural youths 
of whom 30,000 are enrolled in 4-H and senior 
extension clubs. The report deals with the whole 
range of interests in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and refers to the inception 50 years ago 
of a new educational service at Pennsylvania State 
College, and of its development into the exten- 
sion program which now covers the whole State. 
Briefly the report explains that careful planning 
and sound management provide a basis for better field 
ctops, improved dairy cattle and other farm animals, 
including poultry, also well-ordered homes, and a youth 
program for improved skills, leadership and good 
citizenship. 
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Mechanization of the Farm 


HE Nation’s Farmers are in need of about 
ID pet) cent more farm equipment in 1951 
then they were in 1949. This is based on a te- 
cent survey made by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration in about 3,000 counties. 
High on the list of needs are heavy wheel tractors, 
manure spreaders, tractor cultivators, field crop sprayers 
and dusters, beet harvesters, field and forage harvesters, 


cotton pickers and strippers, side delivery rakes, pick-up 
wire and twine balers, and irrigation equipment. 


A New Fuel for the Farm 


PREECE SS to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics by 24,000 voluntary crop reporters in 
February 1950 revealed that liquefied petroleum 
gas was used for some purpose on 23 percent of 
the farms in 1949. Farmers used more than a 
half billion gallons or about 18 percent of the 
total sales of 2.8 billion gallons. A year later, 
with total sales climbing to 3.6 billion gallons, 
it is probable that consumption by farmers rose 
to around 650 million gallons, and the proportion 
of farmers using it last year may have exceeded 
the 25 per cent mark. The use of “LP” gases is 
of comparatively recent development, with total 
sales of only 18 million gallons reported in 1930. 
By 1945 sales had reached almost 1.3 billions, 
with the increase since then at the rate of a half 
billion gallons per year. 

With some 4,500 bulk stations to serve them, almost 
all American farmers are within service distance of such 
stations. The reports indicated that about one-tenth 
of the farmers in the Southeast used “LP’’ gases in 
1949; about a fifth in the Northeastern States; about 
a quarter in the Corn Belt, Lake, Delta, Mountain, 
and Pacific States. Over a third of the farms in the 
Plains States were users. And in Oklahoma and Texas, 
the percentage of farm users was 43 percent. 


Indeterminate Sentence Laws 


HIRTY-FIVE States now have indeterminate 

sentence laws applicable to at least some 
adult offenders, a recent study by the Illinois 
Legislative Council reports. These laws, which 
involve fixing a minimum and maximum term 
at the time of sentencing rather than a single 
period of years are of two types. 

Some empower the court or jury to fix the maximum 
and minimum term within statutory specifications (in 
force in twenty-two States); others regard the prisoner 
as sentenced for the established statutory maximum and 
minimum applicable to the offense for which he was 
convicted (in force in thirteen States). 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ARCHBISHOP KATZER 
II. 


HE Holy Father, convinced of the gravity of 

the situation, sent Archbishop Satolli to 
America in the autumn of 1892—only a few 
months after the decision Tolerari potest had been 
issued. Satolli, who had been in the United States 
before, was commissioned to deliver fourteen 
points to the hierarchy in regard to schools. These 
he presented at the meeting of metropolitans in 
New York which both Katzer and Ireland attend- 
ed. The points were so conciliatory that a num- 
ber of bishops recommended changes and the 
papal representative encountered some opposition 
to his message. Monsignor Zeininger probably 
fronted for Katzer when he commented that 
Satolli’s speech was ‘“‘objectionable” and that it 
was a “practical endorsement of the Faribault 
plan’’.?*) 

Some questioned Satolli’s right to settle the con- 
troversy and it is alleged that Katzer was among 
them. As news reports flooded Rome, Pope Leo 
XIII acted decisively. He set up the Apostolic 
Delegation. An authoritative arbiter was to live 
on this side of the sea. Satolli at first leaned 
toward the Ireland-Gibbons faction but later 
veered away from it. 

For personal reasons Katzer very likely saw 
little good in the Catholic University. He prob- 
ably was in sympathy with Father Schroeder, the 
well known professor of dogma who was dis- 
missed in 1897. Twenty years later Margaret B. 
Downing in a diatribe**) written under the stress 
of World War I alleged that “the late Katzer 
of Milwaukee and Horstmann of Cleveland looked 
upon Schroeder as the Israelites of old on the 
prophets who had come to warn them of destruc- 
tion.”’*°) Incidentally Preuss of St. Louis was a 
friend of Schroeder and apparently Preuss reflect- 
ed Katzer’s sentiments so well that at the latter’s 
death Preuss stated that many erroneously re- 
garded Katzer as the founder of the Review.) 
Curiously enough, the Review is of little value 
to anyone trying to gather data on its supposed 
founder. 

Katzer had been in the thick of another con- 
troversy in which he advocated the more rigor- 
ous solution. It concerned secret societies. Toward 

23) Ibid., p. 217. 

24) Reedy’s Mirror, Aug. 18, 1917. 

25) Columbia, June 18, 1896, p. 5, was cool to Schroe- 


der’s appeal for a German chair at Washington. 
26) The Review, July 30, 1903, p. 479. 


the middle of the last century Catholic leaders 
in America began to be much concerned about 
all secret societies, but because it was hard to ob- 
tain information regarding them, condemnations 
were neither objective nor uniform. Consequent- 
ly the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 
1866, forbade anyone to make denunciations by 
name. Four years later, the Holy See authoritative- 
ly banned the Fenian Brotherhood. Other groups 
of an Irish nature also invited suspicion. 

Despite their edifying rituals and their pious 
ideals, many secret societies were ardent promo- 
ters of the strictly secular public school. Bishop 
Baltes of Alton in 1875 publicly referred to such 
a liason, and the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review carried the remark: ‘“The state has the right 
and duty to encourage good education but its 
right to educate is but a Masonic invention.” In 
spring of 1884 Pope Leo XIII dealt with Masonry 
in an encyclical, Humanum Genus, in which he 
charged that a number of bodies “though differ- 
ing in name, in ceremonial, in form and origin, 
are nevertheless so bound tagether by community 
of purpose and by the similarity of their main 
opinions, as to make them, in fact, one with the sect 
of the Freemasons, which is a kind of center 
whence they all go forth and whither they all re- 
turn.” His letter was to be taken generically as 
including the kindred groups. The pope assailed 
them for their naturalism and for propagating 
“the great error of this age—that a regard for 
religion should be held as an indifferent matter, 
and that all religions are alike.” As for educa- 
tion the pontiff asserted: “With the greatest 
unanimity the sect of the Freemasons endeavors to 
take to itself the education of youth. . . . In the 
education and instruction of children they allow 
no share, either of teaching or of discipline, to 
the ministers of the Church; and in many places 
they have procured that the education of youth 
shall be exclusively in the hands of laymen, and 
that nothing which treats of the most important 
and most holy duties of men to God shall be in- 
troduced into the instructions on morals.’’27) 

Since the pope prescribed that sermons and pas- 
toral letters instruct the laity concerning the arti- 
fices used by secret societies, it is no surprise 
that the council of Baltimore gave the matter con- 
sideration. The conclusion was that no individual 
bishop should condemn a society. The atchbish- 
ops of the country were to serve as a judicial 


27) Quoted from the Paulist Press edition. 


mittee, and only a unanimous decision could 
xe effect. Otherwise the matter was to be re- 
“red to the Holy See.?8) 


After the Council had adjourned the question 
mained: What societies were forbidden? Arch- 
shop Ireland thought the Odd Fellows and the 
ights of Pythias could be tolerated, but that 
utholics should be dissuaded from joining them. 
[bbons, too, inclined toward toleration with the 
oviso that the members be prepared to abide 
any future action of the Church. Were Katzer’s 
ws not set forth in the preface to Der Kampf 
er Gegenwart (1873) one might conclude that 
~ plunged into the quarrel primarily because he 
liked the proponents of toleration. He wrote: 
venal press, the omnipotence of capital and 
chinery on the one side, and the de-Christian- 
tion of the laborers on the other; a haughtly 
ti-religious science, the destructive principles of 
odern political theory, a false so-called Liberal- 
m which enslaves everything, the dark, secret 
wad anti-Christian activity of secret societies, a 
ise education, etc., have brought on the battle 
zainst all order, morality, and right, and have 
sunged Europe into the abyss of ruin.” 


Two years after the council, the archbishops 
set to hear Terence Powderly discuss the Knights 
E Labor which became a cause celebre. Three 
ears later, at the celebration marking the cen- 
nary of the establishment of the American hier- 
rchy, it was decided the archbishops should meet 
nnually. The first meeting occurred in Boston 
» July 1890. The concensus of opinion seemed 
» be that the Knights of Pythias and the Sons 
f Temperance were not formally condemned. 
-atzer eventually reported to Rome that the opin- 
mn gained wide credence that only the Masons 
rere condemned. He wanted formal condemna- 
on of these groups and it was his opinion that 
Roman decision given on August 21, 1850, to 
\rchbishop Kenrick of Philadelphia, condemning 
ne Odd Fellows and the Sons of Temperance 
yas still in force. At the time Cardinal Franzoni 
ad stressed that the Holy See objected to their 
ecrecy even if they did not plot against church 
rt state. Later documents made it possible to 
tgue this point and Katzer took his stand. In 
Jovember 1891 the archbishops met again in 
t. Louis and Katzer criticized the deliberations 
t Boston the preceding year. 


28) The problem is discussed by Fergus MacDonald, 
the Catholic Church and the Secret Societies in the 
Inited States, U. S. C. H. Society, Monograph Series, 
al, 22. 
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Following the session at St. Louis he wrote a 
Latin letter*’) to his clergy, in which he stated 
that the archbishops did not want to change the 
Baltimore legislation regarding secret. societies. 
The Masons and Carbonarii are expressly excom- 
municated by name and “there can be no doubt 
that the Odd Fellows and Sons of Temperance 
are at least expressly forbidden by name.” Ad- 
herents cannot be absolved until they have dropped 
their membership or seriously promised to do 
so. He admitted that there were various dan- 
gerous societies which the faithful should be dis- 
suaded to join. All societies admitting members 
of any or no faith, aping Masonic practices had 
better be shunned. Labor unions were appraised 
as licit in themselves, but often dangerous to 
Catholics because they might exceed the limits of 
justice, tend in the direction of the forbidden so- 
cieties, or promote religious indifferentism. Chris- 
tian burial was forbidden to Masons, Carbonarii, 
Odd Fellows, and Sons of Temperance. Mem- 
bers of other groups could be buried from the 
Church, provided the societies did not appear 
in a body or with regalia or perform any cere- 
monies, excepting the strictly military honors of 
the G. A. R. Nothing was said about the Knights 
of Pythias whose doom was soon to be sealed. 


The same spring Katzer published an article 
in the Catholic Citizen and in the American Eccle- 
siastical Review. His thesis was that it was an 
error to believe that a Catholic may join any lodge 
other then the Masons. He distinguished clearly 
between prohibition and excommunication, and 
went on to express a severe opinion on the Knights 
of Pythias. That November the meeting of the 
archbishops ended by referring the problem to 
Rome. The Vatican quickly passed adverse judg- 
ment on the Odd Fellows, The Knights of Pythias, 
and the Sons of Temperance. Considerable time 
elapsed before. the decision was promulgated be- 
cause the American prelates had some discretion- 
ary power relative to making it known. The de- 
cision was not popular with all*°), and a few 
members of the hierarchy expected Gibbons to 
go to Rome and duplicate the victory he had 
won for the Knights of Labor. 


The decision pleased Katzer and on Jan. 20, 
1895, in a pastoral letter prior to his ad limina 
he stressed the importance of obeying the Balti- 
more legislation anent schools and then he quoted 


29) Feb. 14, 1892. ; : 

30) Columbia, Jan. 2, 1896, p. 4, chided the Catholic 
Sentinel of Chippewa Falls for defending the condemned 
societies. 
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the condemnation of the Odd Fellows, the Sons 
of Temperance, and the Knights of Pythias. He 
hoped that all would conform to it, and he em- 
phasized that it is an error to believe that only 
those societies are forbidden which are designated 
by name. On the contrary, a society is forbidden 
if it violates the general rules on the subject. 

On December 15, 1900, he again issued a long 
letter touching on a number of abuses, but a third 
of the document deals with “doubtful societies’, 
such as the Modern Woodman and the Macabees. 
The priest should discourage joining them but 
what about absolution? No unqualified answer 
could be given, so Katzer repeated the general 
rules and concluded: 

“Although I am personally convinced that the 
societies mentioned belong to those that are im- 
plicity forbidden, I have no right to impose upon 
the penitent in the confessional my private opin- 
ion, but I must learn from the penitent through 
proper enquiry whether the society to which he 
belongs has the features of an implicitly for- 
bidden society; and, likewise, I have no right as 
confessor to act in the case of one penitent in 
accordance with the confession of another. 

“In these words I have simply expressed my 
private opinion on this difficult question, because 
I have been asked so often by priests, and be- 
cause the practice of priests in this matter is so 
varied, some absolving all, others refusing absolu- 
tion to all. I for my part believe that most of 
the societies, as they are constituted at present, 
founded by non-Catholics and containing mem- 
bers of every and of no religion, belong to the 
societies that are implicitly forbidden, and I ad- 
monish all the Rev. Fathers most urgently to 
keep the faithful from them.” 

Within the diocese little came to pass. In 1891 
the archbishop celebrated the silver jubilee of his 
ordination without fanfare in the parish at Hart- 
ford where he had offered his first Mass. About 
the same time the diocese bought a house*!) for 
him at a cost of $62,000. The following Feb- 
ruary be consecrated Bishop Schwebach*”) for the 
diocese of LaCrosse; that same year a synod met 
at the seminary, and the following year the na- 
tional depression, following on the heels of over 
speculation in land and railroads, began to cramp 
everyone's style. In 1895 the archbishop accom- 
panied by Zeininger made his ad limina, but before 
leaving he wrote a pastoral letter pivoting around 


31) This is now part of Misericordia Hospital. 
32) He also consecrated Bishop Eis for Marquette 
on Aug. 24, 1899. 
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the idea of obedience. Besides quoting the Roman. 
decision on the three societies he emphasized the 
need of Catholic schools. . 


Seven years earlier, when he was bishop of 
Green Bay, the pope had asked whether the people 
and priests were obedient. Anticipating a similar 
query he rejoiced that he could again answer af- 
firmatively—especially in regard to the school 
laws of Baltimore. Mixed in with much praise 
was the observation: ‘Unfortunately we cannot 
say that everywhere; where it would be possible, 
a Catholic school exists, but in several of those 
places the priests and people have taken steps 
which allow us to hope confidently that soon there 
and finally in all places, where possible, next to 
the church a nursery of our holy faith will arise 
for the youth. .3. A parish which has no Cath- 
olic school is half a thing, and in a parish whose 
members do not show a warm interest in a paro- 
chial school, Catholic life is lacking. .... A child 
which does not attend a Catholic school is de- 
prived of the means of being adequately instruct- 
ed and reared in its holy religion. Sunday School 
or Holy Communion instructions cannot supply 
for this deficiency, and only in very rare cases 
is home training and instruction such that the 
Catholic school can be dispensed with. 


Besides expounding the need for Catholic 
schools in his own way he stressed the legislation 
of Baltimore. As for Bouquillon’s thesis and the 
philosophy underlying the Bennett Law he ob- 
served: “Without doubt the state has the right 
to demand of parents that they rear their children 
so that they become useful, upright, patriotic citi- 
zens, ready to defend their fatherland not only 
with proper phrases but also with their property 
and their blood.” 


During his absence the bishops of Wisconsin 
issued a letter discussing the status of the papacy. 
The document, probably reflecting Katzer’s views, 
was inspired by the unhappy fact that 25 years 
had passed since Italy had despoiled the Holy 
Father of his temporal sovereignty. The arch- 
bishop was gone for about eight months during 
which time the bishops of the province substituted 
for him at ordinations and confirmations. 


After leaving Milwaukee Katzer went to New 
York where he spent several days with the 
Capuchins before sailing. He arrived at Naples 
on February 16 and five days later had his au- 
dience with Leo XIII. Next he visited Cardinals 
Steinhuber, Parocchi, and Rampolla, and by March 
1 he was ready to leave Rome for Alexandria. 


. Palestine he was plagued with bad weather and 
s being a poor horseman restricted still more his 
bit of activity. From the Holy Land he went 
Austria for a prolonged stay where, besides 
‘stay at his alma mater at Freinberg, he visited 
veral families which had furnished priests for 
we Milwaukee archdiocese.**) While at Linz, 
ther Gulski of Milwaukee visited him and 
itchbishop Zardetti**) stopped there while en 
pute from Bucharest to Switzerland. Besides 
njoying such calls in Austria, Katzer also dropped 
1 to chat with Dr. Lieber at Camberg. At the 
otre Dame Convent in Munich he met Bishop 
ley of Detroit, and Cardinal Gibbons who was 
anning to go to the sanitorium at Woerishofen 
consult Msgr. Kneipp who had popularized a 
tm of hydrotherapy. From southeastern Europe 
atzer made his way to Cologne and Rotterdam 
rhence he sailed for the Badger state on Sep- 
mber 25 aboard the S. S. Veendam. Upon his 
tival in Milwaukee the usual Victorian formali- 
ies were observed; 10,000 people lined the streets 
> greet him; Dean McGinnity presented him 
vith a purse of $2,100. 


Fr. B. J. Birep, PH.D. 


An Early Piano Builder 


a gives us great pleasure to direct the at- 
tention of the readers of the Aurora to the 
siano-establishment of our friend Mr. L. Matt at 
3oston, Mass. We call especially the attention 
of teachers of music, music teachers at colleges, 
ucademies, etc., as of all those who desire to buy 
1 piano of the best quality to the liberal condi- 
ions which Mr. Matt offers all customers and 
yuyers of his excellent instruments. He guarantees 
ll his pianos for five years, boxes them free of 
tharge and hauls them to any railroad depot in 
he city of Boston. Colleges and academies re- 
eive a considerable reduction in price’. 

“Mr. L. Matt will take the greatest pains to 
atisfy all fair and just wishes of customers. All 
hose who intend to buy an instrument from him 
vill receive all necessary information about the 
yuality and the prices of his instruments, if they 
all on him in person or write to him”. 

“Mr. Matt has received the finest recommenda- 
ions from many good teachers of music; they 
33) Columbia carried a series of articles written by 
feininger describing incidents of the journey. 

34) For Zardetti’s relationship with the archdiocese 


£ Milwaukee see B. J. Blied. ‘The Most Rev. Otto 
rardetti, D.D.” Salesianum April, 1947, pp. 54-62. 
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all praise the quality and excellence of his in- 
struments. In conclusion we append the follow- 
ing recommendation of the Rev. Superior of Notre 
Dame Academy at Roxbury, Mass.: ‘Dear Mr. 
Matt. We have now used the pianos of your 
factory for over a year and we are happy to be 
able to recommend them in every way as te- 
gards the timbre and powerful strength of the 
sound. Your instruments have given us greater 
satisfaction and have lived up to our expecta- 
tions to a greater degree than all those we have 
been using in the last thirteen years. Respectful- 
ly, Rev. M. Aloysius, Superior’.’”’*) 

In the issue of October 18, 1867, the same 
weekly publishes the following advertisements of 
the piano firm: 

“Lawrence Matt, Piano-Forte manufacturer and 
inventor of the ‘Dialutic Sounding Board’, one 
of the hitherto unexcelled sounding-boards, an- 
nounces to the public that he has for sale a se- 
lection of the best instruments and offers them 
at rather cheap prices. His factory and sales 
room is located at No. 500 Fremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The quality and durability of all his 
instruments are guaranteed for five years.” 


Publication of an article on Bishop Verot of 
Savannah by Father Benjamin J. Blied, Ph.D., in 
the Georgia Review, a quarterly, published by the 
University of Georgia, presents the picture of an 
outstanding prelate. The subject of the article, 
a Frenchman as his name indicates, had at the 
Seminary companions such as the great Lacordaire 
and the famous Bishop of Orleans, Dupanloup. 
Having become a Sulpician, he came to Baltimore 
where he taught at St. Mary’s College. Finally, 
having been Bishop, he came to St. Augustine in 
Florida in April 1858. Having arrived, as it 
were, in the South on the eve of the Civil War, 
Verot was made Bishop of Savannah, Georgia, 
a few months after Sumter. 

Rev. Dr. Blied records instances of the Bishop's 
observations during the war years which makes 
one hope that all of the available information 
may be published. In an open letter, addressed to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, at 
that time located in France, Bishop Verot refers 
to the burning of the Ursuline Convent at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and that “at Charleston neith- 
er the cathedral nor the Bishop’s residence es- 
caped destruction; only the Irish Colonel who was 

(Continued on page 250) 


1) Die Aurora, Buffalo, September 27, 1867, p. ue 
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Davitt, Thomas E., S.J., Ph.D.: The Nature of Law, Ba 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $4.00. 

Farrell, Edward, O.P.: The Theology of Religious Vo- 
cation, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
$3.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P.: Our Savior and 
His Love for Us. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. $6.00. 

Jone, Rev. Heribert, O.F.M., Cap., J.C.D.: Moral The- 
ology. Newman Press Westminster, Mary- 

land. $3.50. 

Jolin, John Jeno. Sclaln., Ph De Meditations of 
Guigo, Prior of the Charterhouse, Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
$2.00. 

Schuster, Ildephonse Cardinal, O.S.B.: Saint Benedict 

. and His Times. (translated by Gregory J. 


Roettger, O.S.B.) Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. $6.00. 
Review 


Gregory, the Great, Saint: Pastoral Care. Translated 
by Henry Davis, S.J., Westminster, Md., The 
Newman Press, 1950. (Ancient Christian 
Writers, no. 11) $3.00. 


Wee I was reading Pastoral Care by St. Gregory 
the Great, I received a number of publishers’ 
notices on new books. Some of the titles were intended 
for persons engaged in personnel work and students of 
psychology. They stressed different aspects of human 
relationships: understanding the employee, methods of 
consultation, classroom clinics, and similar topics. None 
of them specifically referred to Pastoral Care, but on 
reading and rereading the book I became convinced 
that St. Gregory provided many of the answers over 
thirteen centuries ago. _ en 


Now, Pastoral Care is not a text book of psychology 
but it does contain the answers to many of the ques- 
tions which are being asked today. As Father Henry 
Davis, S.J., the translator, states in an excellent intro- 
duction, St. Gregory “wrote the present treatise, in which 
he deals with the great responsibility of the episcopal 
office and its onerous nature. Thus, the Pastoral Care 
is, according to its purpose, an apology for the author’s 
wish to escape the burdensome office of a bishop.” 

It 1s beyond doubt that St. Gregory knew the Rule of 
St. Benedict and had ample opportunity to measure its 
effect on western monasticism. That Pastoral Care was 
intended as a similar rule for the guidance of the secu- 
Jar clergy seems to be more than a mere probability. 


The book is divided into four parts. The first, sec- 
ond, and fourth parts are devoted to the pastor and 
the pastoral office. The third, and this forms the 
major portion of the work, deals with the manner of 
teaching the various classes and types of persons whom 
the pastor governs. 


The great Pope bears constantly in mind the in- 
dividual differences of his subjects and urges his priests 


to do likewise. Each chapter (there are thirty-five) 
treats of two types of characters, as for instance, the 
poor and the rich, the joyful and the sad, the impu-: 
dent and the timid. St. Gregory gives advice as to the 
type of instruction required for each. | 

One marvels both at the Popes psychological insight 
into the various types of men and at his method of 
approach. In chapter eleven “How to Admonish the 
Sincere and the Insincere’, he cautions: ‘“The sincere 
are to be admonished to unite prudence with the virtue 
of sincerity, that they may thus have that security 
which comes of sincerity, without forgetting the safe- 
guard of prudence.” And immediately a text from 
Scripture is added, “But I would have you to be wise 
in good, and simple in evil.” . 

To anyone acquainted with the works of St. Gregory 
the frequent use of biblical texts is expected. Pastoral 
Care is no exception. Not infrequently he departs from 
the literal meaning and employs what is called the ap- 
plied sense of Scripture. To be sure, it would be in- 
advisable to use the same methods today, but we must 
keep in mind the conditions existing during the sixth 
century. : 


Within the scope of a review examples and quota- 
tions must necessarily be limited. And while devoting 
the major portion of the review to part three of Pastoral 
Care I do not wish to convey the notion that the re- 
maining sections are unimportant. St. Gregory con- 
siders them as fundamental to the successful fulfill- 
ment. of instruction. To appreciate the work one must 
read it. Then one will understand why King Alfred 
had an English translation made as early as the ninth 
century, and why it was regarded as the norm for gov- 
ernment by the kings of England up to the time of 
the Reformation. One will also appreciate the attitude 
of the medieval artists picturing the Holy Ghost in the 
form of a dove sitting on St. Gregory's shoulder in- 
structing him what to write. 


THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey 
Atchison, Kansas 


One of the world’s finest private collections of 
books on medical history—the library of Dr. Erik 
Waller, of Stockholm—has recently been placed at the 
disposal of Upsala University’s Library, where it is 
to be kept as a separate unit for the promotion of 
medical research in Sweden. The collection, which 
comprises over 20,000 volumes and about 5,0000 dis- 
sertations, contains 150 incunabula and has long been 
internationally famous. 


Dr. Waller started his collection 40 years ago, his 
principal interest being in old manuscripts, of which 
there are over 50 dating from the 13th century. Later 
on, he turned his attention to building up a representa- 
tive collection of works by the great masters of surgery 
and medicine. 
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Ton. 


N several occasions, late in the summer and early 

in the fall, the President of the Central Verein, 
Ar. Albert J. Sattler, made good use of the ency- 
ical the late Pius XI addressed to the hierarchy of 
sur country in 1939, known as Sertum Laetitiae. What 
his distinguished Pope said on the occasion lends 
tself excellently to the purpose Mr. Sattler had in 
“iew, to stimulate the zeal of our members to engage 
more wholeheartedly to the cause of Catholic Action. 


The following passage from the Papal Encyclical re- 
ferred to, was, so to say, the motto of the address: 
“The Christian, if he does honor to the name he bears, 
s always an apostle; it is not permitted to the soldier 
of Christ that he quit the battlefield, because only death 
suts an end to his military service.’ Having defined 
fhe term zeal, and warned against a neutral, indif- 
‘erent attitude, Mr. Sattler went on to say that “selfish 
ersons, indifferent persons, the lukewarm, the hard- 
sned and the callous, and the apathetic are without 
urdor, without fervor, without fire, without zeal.” He 
sointed out also the lack of a sense of devotion, of 
he feeling or dedication to a noble cause, or emotion 
yf sacrifice which would impel them to labor unselfish- 
y for the common good. On the other hand, the 
enemies of the Church have, so the speaker said, “‘adopt- 
sd the zeal and ardor of the early Christians and de- 
sased it, degraded it, and lowered it to the depths 
of their impious cause. They make use of these noble 
notives for the purpose of trampling on the rights of 
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NEEDED: BURNING ZEAL! 
President's Activities 


God and man and hence corrupt and debase this noble 
human prerogative, zeal for truth and right.” 

Mr. Sattler appealed to the men of his audiences 
to become torch-bearers of those truly Christian virtues 
he had spoken of, in order that Christian society may 
be reconstituted. In this regard the speaker called at- 
tention to the dissemination of Christianity in the early 
days; he recalled Tertullian, who had called attention 
to the fact that the members of what had been a 
despised sect were, in his days, to be found holding 
positions of trust throughout the Roman empire. From 
that day to this the Church has exercised its salutary 
influence on peoples she led out of the wilderness of 
barbarism to civilization. But again once more she is 
being persecuted, and therefore needs the zealous co- 
operation everywhere of her faithful children. 


In recent weeks, President Sattler has participated in 
a number of conferences and meetings in the interests 
of the Central Verein. On October 21, he represented 
the National Council of Catholic Men at a meeting 
with the United States delegation to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, held in New York. On 
October 27, he attended the Executive Committee Meet- 
ing of the National Council of Catholic Men, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and on the following Sunday, October 28, 
President Sattler attended the Regional Meeting of New 
York State Branch of the CV, held at Washington- 


ville, N. Y. 
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The Samaritan’s Task Not Finished 


APE wants will make themselves felt particularly 
in the coming months to hundreds of thousands of 
Expellees living in Germany and Austria: Heat, shel- 
ter, and sufficient warm clothing and bedding. All too 
many lack these essentials of life, because they came 
into a country of destroyed cities, their only posses- 
sions being nothing, or little more than the clothes they 
wore when driven out of their homes. The Central 
Bureau receives requests from families, the facts stated 
by them being certified to, by their pastors, speaking 
of such needs as bed-sheets, blankets, pillows, or a 
suit of clothing to replace the rags worn for years, 
not to mention underwear. Hence we wish to under- 
score the resolutions of our national conclave and of 
the Texas State Convention, calling on members to 
continue the various kinds of works of mercy for the 
benefit of the Expellees. The Texas declaration states: 

It is a source of gratification to know that at long 
last our country is actually receiving German ethnic Ex- 
pellees for resettlement in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the present amended D. P. law passed by Con- 
gress in June, 1950, which has declared 54,000 of these 
war victims eligible to receive visas for entry into the 
United States. The Central Verein and its State Branch- 
es were among the very first organizations to recog- 
nize the sad plight of the Expellees, whose inhuman 
expulsion from their homes in countries east of the 
Iron Curtain was decreed by the Potsdam Agreement 
of 1945, signed by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia. It will always remain a serious indictment 
of our own age, for which our statesmen will never 
be able to give justification, that whereas the inde- 
scribably inhuman plight of these 15,000,000 Expellees 
was created solely by international agreement, no inter- 
national effort, within the U. N. or outside of it, was 
put forth to assist these people. 

In the name of justice, common decency, and Chris- 
tian Charity, we appeal to our membership to give 
sympathetic consideration to the cause of the Expellees. 
We suggest several practical measures of assistance: 
continue to send relief in the form of food packages, 
clothing, etc.; promote legislation favorable to the ad- 
mission of more Expellees into the United States; pro- 
vide or secure home and job assurance for those now 
eligible for resettlement in our country. Since a large 
portion of the Expellees are of our Faith, Catholics 
of our country can ill-afford to remain indifferent to 
the suffering of these refugees. 


Let us quote the opinion regarding this terrific prob- 
lem by one well-qualified to speak on it. While in 
Milwaukee recently, Archbishop Muench, Apostolic 
Nuncio in Germany, told the representative of one of 
the city’s dailies: 

“Just think what this means: America has 150,000,- 
000 people and western Germany not quite 50,000,- 
000. The area is about equal to that of Pennsylvania 
and New York. Imagine scattering 10,000,000 ex- 
tra people into Pennsylvania and New York. Would 
things be disrupted ?” 

Archbishop Muench reported that the German peo- 
ple who have jobs and fairly adequate housing are 
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happy and hopeful. His praise for their eagerness to 
work is eloquent. It is so intense, he said, that it may 
truly be said, “they have made impatience a virtue. 


To be forcibly ejected from one’s home and ob- 
liged to leave everything behind, entails sacrifices 
few people, who have been spared such an experience, 
will be able to realize. According to recent informa- 
tion there are six million refugees in Germany, every 
cne of whom lack such things as household linens, etc., 
etc. Hence, some of the requests received by the 
Bureau for bed linens, towels, quilts, etc. As far as 
possible, such petitions are granted. In reply there 
come letters stating: “With great joy I acknowledge 
herewith the receipt of a package of household lin- 
ens. Accept my heartiest thanks, also in my husband’s 
name. We were made indescribably happy and I may 
say tears of joy were shed. Now, at least we have 
some bed sheets and towels.” 


A Moral Danger 


NDOUBTEDLY, the army is anxious to prevent 

the recurrence of moral conditions such as those 
which prevailed on the Border some thirty odd years 
ago. But even the strictest military discipline is in- 
capable of preserving the morals of all the men at all 
times. The individual has the bounden duty to cultivate 
moral resistance to the temptations placed in his way. 
Before all, the young man to be inducted into the service 
should realize the need of fortifying himself against evil 
influences which have never before beset him. 

The Conventions of three of our State Branches have 
adopted one and the same resolution on the subject, 
with slight variation in wording, indicating their solici- 
tude for the moral welfare of the young men called into 
service. Under the heading “A New Danger’, the 
Resolution adopted in Illinois, Texas and Missouri states: 

The contemplated introduction of Universal Military 
Training will impose a new obligation on parents and 
educators, because the youths called for military service 
will be exposed to moral temptation and dangers whick 
remained unknown to them in their homes and local par. 
ishes. It is particularly the duty of fathers to warn 
sons called into the service to beware of companion: 
whose morals are not above reproach. The young mer 
must be cautioned to act with deliberate care for thei 
moral welfare, when on leave. They should be instructec 
to avoid any place declared “‘out of bounds.” 

Indispensable to sustained good moral conduct are 
before all, prayers, regularly said, attendance at Hol} 
Mass and reception of the sacraments. Let fathers in- 
culcate in their sons the conviction that the highest type 
of soldier is the man who demonstrates his moral bravery 
in the face of temptations appealing to man’s base: 
senses. 

The Central Bureau has published two brochures o: 
a warning nature which should be placed in the hand: 
of every recruit, Guide Right and The Name of God 
The secretaries of affiliated societies should make thes 
publications known and should assist in circulatins 
them among young men before leaving for the train 
ing camp. 


| Declarations Published 


i in former years, a letter has been addressed to 
--& secretaries of all societies affiliated with the Central 
a calling attention to the Declarations of our last 
pnvention in Pittsburgh, and inviting all our affiliated 
ganizations to participate in the distribution of these 
oughtful statements, which discuss current questions of 
terest to Catholics, and give directives for thinking and 
ion. A copy of the Declaration of Principles has 
een enclosed in the letters to Secretaries. 


Officers of societies are especially asked to participate 
the distribution, and to request their spiritual directors, 
* other qualified speakers, to discuss the Declarations 
(dividually at meetings during the fall and winter. In 
iis way the members of the Verein can make a united 
d effective contribution to the formation of a sound, 
blic opinion among the Catholics of our country. 
scretaries are asked to write the Bureau, requesting as 
any copies of the Resolutions as they can distribute. 


Legislative Committees Attend 


T the recent Convention of the Catholic Union 
~& of Missouri, a particularly strong appeal was made 
. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, spiritual director 

the organization and recently appointed a member 
f& the Social Action Committee of the CV, to take 
med of the changed attitude of the legislators in the 
sate capital toward the position of the Church and Cath- 
lics with regard to rights to welfare services granted 
@ Catholic children by the State, and toward the po- 
‘tion of Catholics and their insistence on the right 
m their own schools. Msgr. Vogelweid, a close ob- 
=tver of legislative trends that concern the interests 
if the Church in the State, noted the attitude of the 
=gislators had changed from one of belief in the sincer- 
"y and perhaps the legality of the Catholic position, 
2» one of doubt concerning that position. This ob- 
=rvation, solemnly and seriously conveyed to the dele- 
ates of the Missouri Convention by the speaker, should 
ve of interest to all legislative committees of the CV. 
W7hat was here observed is perhaps true, in a measure 
t least, in all States where units of our organizations 
ist. 


The cause of this doubt, and sometimes open hos- 
ility toward the position of Catholics, has originated, 
Asgr. Vogelweid stated, in the nation-wide campaign 
f certain anti-Catholic writers and Protestant groups 
luring the past few years, which have sowed the seeds 
£ dissension and misunderstanding in the minds of 
aw-makers. Legislative committees in our various State 
3ranches should, therefore, not rest content with pre- 
‘iously-won campaigns to protect the interests of re- 
igion and the rights of Catholics. They should be 
ware that the seeds of dissension will provoke new 
ampaigns in the future, which may be launched at 
ny time. Our legislative committees should take under 
‘onsideration even now, what may be done in a posi- 
ive way to combat the new wave of anti-Catholic pre- 
udice, should it come out in the open. 
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CV Library Aids Research 


eee in September a young University student left 
St. Louis for his home in Regensburg, Germany, 
after spending about six weeks working in the Central 
Bureau Library and Archives. He engaged in extensive 
research, in preparation for writing a Doctoral Disserta- 
tion on ‘The Repercussions of the Kulturkampf in the 
United States.” 


His subject was assigned to him by his alma mater, 
the University of Munich, from where he was sent to 
the United States and studied at the University of 
Towa, under the State Department’s exchange-student 
program. The young scholor was deeply impressed 
with the wealth and extent of historical material avail- 
able in the Central Bureau Library. 


Two students of the Graduate School of St. Louis 
University have also come to the Bureau to do research 
work recently. One of them is writing a Doctoral 
Thesis on Credit Unions, and another is working on a 
Master's Thesis on the influence of Cooperatives among 
the fishermen in Nova Scotia. 


These services to Catholic scholarship provided by 
the Bureau should become better known to, and appre- 
ciated by, our members. Awareness of this cause was 
proven by the members of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union in the contribution at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention of $500 for the CB Library Fund. 


Alert to the Questions of the Day 


Ne proof of interest in the programme of our na- 
tional organization and public affairs, the resolu- 
tions adopted by State Unions are most welcome. Al- 
ways, however, in the hope that they may be read and 
contemplated by the members, and that through them 
they may contribute to the development of public opin- 
ion. 

We have already referred to the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the convention of the Catholic Union of Illinois, 
conducted in Peru. Next in line is the Texas con- 
vention, which has also produced a set of strong pro- 
nouncements on important topics. 

The subjects presented indicate that our members in 
Texas are alert to the questions of the day and de- 
sirous to meet them intelligently and effectively. It 
is our intention to publish some of these resolutions 
in coming issues of our monthly. At present, we must 
restrict ourselves to publishing the resolution on Edu- 
cation, adopted by the Texas branch: 

“We reaffirm our stand adopted at our 50th Annual 
Convention of 1949 on Federal Aid to Education and 
oppose the same on account of its inequity and dis- 
crimination. Change of the method and of the pur- 
pose of such aid does not remedy the injustice to 
tax-payers’ basic and inalienable rights and sacred 
privileges. The child is entrusted to the parents by 
the Creator to Whom they are accountable for its up- 
bringing and education. An integral part of educa- 
tion is directed at the spiritual and moral formation 
of the child, in view of the relation and the duty of 
the individual to God and to his fellow human be- 
ings under God. The fourth R of Religion must 
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then be integrated with the traditional three R’s of 
Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, as a matter of con- 
science for parents. 

“Any obstruction and interference with this duty and 
with the resultant right, is a violation of conscience, 
contrary to our ideals of democracy, and consistent with 
ideologies of Statism, against which our democracy 
has been and is pitted in mortal combat. The pro- 
viding of “auxiliary services’ to children undergoing 
the processes of education does not interfere with con- 
science, but provides for the material welfare of citizens 
and taxpayers which is the proper function of the 
State. Discrimination in these matters of ‘‘auxiliary 
services,” such as medical services, school lunches, and 
transportation, is in effect unwarranted interference with 
the duty of parents to give their children the educa- 
tion dictated by their conscience. All fairminded citi- 
zens will support the efforts of their fellow citizens 
and taxpayers to obtain through channels legitimate in 
our democracy their equitable rights in these matters 
towards fulfillment of their sacred duty regarding the 
formation of their children as citizens of our country 
and of God’s eternal kingdom.” 


Three State Conventions 


New Jersey 


A QUITE successful one-day Convention was con- 
ducted by the Central Society and NCWU of New 
Jersey on September 16. The scene of the meeting, the 
first in the city and parish for twenty-seven years, was 
St. Boniface, where the Pastor, Rev. Francis A. English, 
and the Convention Committee, provided excellent fa- 
cilities for the delegates and visitors. 

For the first time in a number of years, the Bishop 
of Paterson, Most Rev. Thomas Boland was present 
for the occasion. He was celebrant at the opening Pon- 
tifical Highmass in St. Boniface Church in the morning, 
and also attended and spoke, as a guest of honor, at 
the Convention banquet. 

One of the speakers at the meeting was Mr. Albert 
Sattler, President of the Central Verein, who remained 
throughout the day. He has stated that ‘‘the attitude 
of the delegates, their desire to cooperate and the entire 
program” of the New Jersey Convention impressed him 
greatly. While the number of members and affiliated 
societies in New Jersey has been small and shown 
some signs of faltering in recent years, Mr. Sattler 
reports: “The work done during this Convention gives 
promise that there will be a renewal of faith in the 
cause and a reinvigoration of these societies. They in- 
tend not only to carry on, but to expand.” 

A separate business session of the delegates and 
men of the parish was held in the afternoon of the 
Convention day. District and society reports were 
submitted. Mr. Harry Donahue is President of the 
State Branch; Rev. William C. Heimbuch its spiritual 
advisor. 


California 


The German Catholic Federation met for its Fifty- 
second Convention with the NCWU of the State in 
St. Mary’s Parish, San Jose, on September 15-16. This 
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was a departure from the usual practice of a Labo. 
Day week-end Convention. 


The opening solemn requiem Mass for deceasec 
members was celebrated on Saturday morning. Th« 
California organizations have adopted the commenda: 
ble custom of printing In Memorian cards, with the 
names designated of those who have departed thi 
life during the past year. These are distributed t 
the delegates attending the requiem Mass. - ; 


The most inspiring feature of the Convention wer 
the religious services in the beautifully-decorated St 
Mary’s Church, of which Fr. Charles Budde, S.J., i 
pastor. The inspiring Mass sung by the choir, the 
eloquent sermon by Fr. Zacheus Maher, S.J., and th 
unforgettable"“Grosser Gott” sung in German by th 
entire congregation left a lasting impression on the 
attendants. 


The business meetings of the Convention had beer 
held on the previous day, Saturday. These were well 
attended, and spirited in nature, touching on many 
important subjects of interest to the delegates. Ther 
were reports of committees, the report of the State’! 
delegate to the Pittsburgh Convention, Mr. Anton Voss 
and the adoption of resolutions. 


Mr. Henry J. Schroer, of San Francisco, was re 
elected President of the Federation. The Conventior 
came to a close with an out-door barbecue, whic 
several hundred attended, enjoying the dinner anc 
interesting program at which the newly-appointed Consu. 
of San Francisco was the guest speaker. Next year’ 
Convention is to be held in St. Elizabeth’s Parish 
Oakland, California. 


Minnescta 


Largely because of the great number of delegate: 
attending the combined conventions of the Minnesoté 
CV and the Catholic Aid Society, these organization: 
are at times obliged to meet in St. Paul, because there 
the necessary accommodations are available. There 
this year’s conventions were once more held in the city 
which is both the political capital of the state and the 
seat of the Episcopal See. 


The official program offered no innovations bu 
followed the accepted lines, beginning with the Pontifica 
High Mass, read by Auxiliary Bishop James J. Byrne 
on the opening day of the Convention, while on the 
following day the delegates attended a communior 
high Mass celebrated in old Assumption Church. A 
solemn Requiem High Mass, on Tuesday, was the fina’ 
religious event of the convention. 


On Sunday afternoon the Ball Room of the St. Paw 
Hotel was thrown open to the delegates and visitor: 
who participated in the civic demonstration. The 
principal speakers were, Most Reverend Archbishoy 
John G. Murray, and Mr. Louis F. Budenz. In ar 
adjoining hall a meeting for children was conducted 
Finally, on Monday morning and afternoon, the dele. 
gates representing the CV of Minnesota held busines: 
sessions. Dr. Tierney, the organization’s President 
delivered his Annual Report at one of these meetings 
as did the executives and other committees. However 
one of the recommendations of the executive committee 
was not accepted, to elect only two delegates for it: 
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tonal convention, to be held in St. Louis next year. 
motion of Honorary President Aretz, four repre- 
tatives from Minnesota were chosen. 


zenerally speaking a conservative spirit prevailed 
sughout the Convention. An effort to change the 
acture of the Catholic Aid Association, was turned 
wn. What was proposed was this: A change which 
uld make it possible to accept for membership in 
society individuals not members of a local society. 
‘s would constitute a blow at a fundamental feature 
mutualism and the solidarity Catholics must. foster. 
2 proposal was rejected by a rising vote. 
The Catholic cause has long been well served by the 
atral Verein of Minnesota. The intimate relations 
© existed between the organization and Catholic Aid 
iiety was for a long time in the past a source of 
mgth, greatly admired by members of the Central 
ein in those states where such a condition did not 
st. While there has been some friction in recent 
ws, all those who have at heart the Catholic cause 
| the need of promoting unity and the ability to resist 
evils the present crisis puts in our way, will fervently 
me that the conservative spirit will, after all, prevail. 


District Meetings 


Northern District, Texas 


BOUT one-hundred delegates from Pilot Point, 

Muenster, Lindsay, Windthorst, Scotland and Deni- 
, attended the District meeting of the Northern Dis- 
t, Catholic State League, in Pilot Point, on Sunday, 
etember 30. Fr. Thomas Moore, host pastor, extended 
welcome and also addressed the meeting on the need 
an adequate Catholic program for youth. At the 
m's meeting the discussions emphasized in par- 
mlar the need of support of the Central Bureau, 
fer attendance at meetings, distribution of Catholic 
fature, support of charities. A number of the State 
icers, men and women, were present. The meeting 
secluded with Benediction of the Bl. Sacrament in the 
ning, followed by a social hour in the parish hall. 


St. Louis District League 


Iwo meetings of this organization were held in 
stember. The first of these, on the seventh of 
- month, in St. Peter and Paul Parish, St. Louis. Rt. 
vy. Andrew Toebben extended an invitation on behalf 
the parish Sodality. Mr. Fred Grumich, Jr., Presi- 
wt of the CU of Missouri, spoke on the coming State 
nvention in O'Fallon. 

Mr. Herman J. Kohnen, chairman, reported on the 
ntral Bureau Assistance Committee, showing that 
ssouri had met its quota, with a comfortable sur- 
is to be applied to the coming year. Mr. James 
sf, President of the District, gave a detailed report 
the Pittsburgh Convention. 

Rev. Aloisius Wempe, Spiritual Director of the Dis- 
t, spoke briefly. .The penny collection of $6.45 was 
ignated for the Chaplains’ Aid Fund of the Central 
reau. 

[he District also met in St. Anthony’s Parish, St. 
wis, on September 30. Among the reports of so- 
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cieties, that of the St. Joseph’s League regarding its 
work at Koch Hospital and Veterans’ Hospital in St. 
Louis County was particularly impressive. A rather 
full and informative report and discussion ensued on 
the State Convention held in O’Fallon, Missouri on 
Sept. 15-16. Special attention was drawn to. the 
wholehearted participation of the delegates in the resolu- 
tions committee, and the publicity given to the Con- 
vention in the press. 


Rev. A. A. Wempe, Spiritual Director, led a ‘dis- 
cussion on the Resolutions of the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion. Mr. Zipf reported on his visit to the local unit 
of the Kolping Society, to meet Rev. Dr. Ridder of 
Cologne, on the occasion of his recent visit in St. Louis. 


The new officers elected for the District are: Presi- 
dent, Herman J. Kohnen; Vice-president, Leo Hoor- 
man; Secretary, Edwin G. Kuyath; Treasurer, A. J. 
Starmann; Marshall, Jos. H. Wegman. The penny 
collection of $4.88 was again donated to the Central 
Bureau’s Chaplain’ Aid Fund. 


Following a Noble Tradition 


je pioneer days, the Benevolent Society of a parish 
could always be depended upon to donate a bell, 
the altar railing, a window, or some other necessary 
appurtenance to the parish church. At that time money 
was scarce and priests charged with the obligation of 
building a church or school were frequently obliged 
to go far afield to obtain the means they needed to 
defray even part of the building costs. Hence the help 
rendered by the Societies was appreciated. Conditions 
have changed; but, as the Kuzght of St. George re- 
ports, Branch Number 75 some years ago agreed to 
establish a special fund, out of which $1000 was to 
be donated to a new church, whenever it would be 
built. The building of a new place of worship for 
their parish is now well under way, and a recent meet- 
ing of the Branch passed a motion to withdraw $1000 
from the special fund and to pay the money to the 
pastor to be used by him to defray the cost of the 
altar railing for the new church. 

Let us mention in this occasion the particular love 
of the Germans for church bells; hence, one repeated- 
ly discovers both individuals and parish societies to. 
have donated bells to churches at a time when the 
majority of Catholics in America were still strug- 
gling to establish an economic foot-hold in their new 
house. The present generation does not sufficiently 
realize the sacrifices the pioneers made in their time 
to help plant the Faith in our country. 


Catholic Day 


Soe religious services of the Church, when 
performed in the setting of a rural community or 
village, have a particular power to appeal to the spiritual 
and aesthetic sense. Such was impression made on 
some 400 Catholics, from seven or eight neighboring 
parishes, who attended the “Catholic Day” conducted 
in Flint Hill, Mo., St. Charles County, on Sunday, 
September 23. The solemn field mass was celebrated 
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(Continuation from page 243) 


charged with saving public buildings in the Atlan- 
ta sector was to be thanked for the sparing of the 
church there.” 

Moreover, the Bishop also described condi- 
tions in Andersonville, notorious camp for fed- 
eral prisoners of war, for whose relief he could 
do little. “But he had asked,” we learn from this 
source, “two priests to minister permanently to 
the soldiers, and he personally went there occa- 
sionally.” Do any of the many books of reminis- 
cences written by former prisoners at Anderson- 
ville, who survived its horrors, mention the Bish- 
op’s visit? We do not remember having found 
any visit by the Bishop recorded in the records of 
this camp. 


in the envirous of the parish church on a beautiful 
Sunday morning of Fall by Rev. Gerhard Schmidt, 
Pastor of the host parish. His Excellency Most Rev. 
John P. Cody, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, delivered 
an inspiring sermon on the qualifications and examin- 
ations undertaken in raising faithful servants of the 
Church to sainthood. 

After luncheon, served by the ladies of the Parish, 
the visitors assembled for an afternoon meeting. The 
main address, on the life and works of Blessed Pius 
X, was delivered by Rev. James Fallon, S.J., Pastor 
of St. Charles Borromeo Parish, St. Charles, Mo. Free 
leaflets of the Central Bureau were distributed to the 
assembled people. The closing solemn Benediction and 
Rosary was presided over by Msgr. Anthony Strauss, an 
ardent advocate of the “Catholic Day’ in the Deanery as 
an annual inter-parochial event. Mr. Edwin Debrecht, 
President of the St. Charles District, CU of Missouri, 
was chairman of the arrangements committee, and pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


Services to Home Missions 


{Pees the past few months, acknowledgments 
have been received by the Central Bureau from 
24 Catholic missions for the bales of clothing and 
quantities of medicines sent to them earlier in the year. 
All of these missionaries, laboring in the north, north- 
west, south and southwestern States of our country, are 
grateful for this material aid which supplements their 
efforts to extend Catholic education and culture among 
the more primitive peoples in the nation. 

Typical of these letters of thanks were the following. 
Writing from his mission in South Dakota, a Jesuit 
Superior stated: “We received the big bales you sent us, 
and were extremely gratified to find such a fine col- 
lection of good clothing, shoes, and even dolls which 
are very rare these days. We depend a great deal 
on such contributions from our friends; without their 
support we could not do what we are doing for our 
Indians, both children and adults. We are grateful for 
your kindness, and pray that God will bless all the 
donors of these things.” 
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A Carmelite Sister, a missionary among the poc 
Mexicans in the South wrote: “We must heartily than 
you for the bales of clothing. We find everythin 
very useful and. can do so much good with it. B 
assured of our prayers, including those of our littl 
charges, the children.” 


A Benedictine Sister wrote from her mission in Nort 
Dakota: “We hereby acknowledge receipt of the bal 
of clothing which you so generously directed to ou 
Indian mission. We are grateful for everything, an 
the Indians appreciate the many articles of clothins 
the bandages and the comforters. We are sending 
note of thanks to those donors whose names are attache 
to the articles.” 

A priest-missionary in Wyoming acknowledged re 
ceipt of clothing, and added the assurance: “We sha 
remember often at the Altar of Sacrifice the Centre 
Bureau, as well as all those who directly or indirectl 
help the Bureau carry on its splendid works and ac 
tivities.” 


The Apostolate of the Printed Word 


Bree of a shortage of magazines, there was a 
intermission of three months in shipments to 
missionary in India. After receipt of the recent cor 
signment, he wrote us: 


“I am pleased to tell you that there are many peopl 
who go through them. There are a few railway pec 
ple who know the English language well, and who ar 
especially anxious to read these magazines. They ar 
particularly fond of the Christian Family, the Catholi 
Digest, etc.” 


The same missionary, in Southern India, assures v 
that these remailed magazines “‘are so useful, becaus 
the pupils of the High School in a neighboring tow 
are anxious to read them.” He tells us: ‘““Many a tim 
they come home and approach me and ask me fe 
these magazines. Very soon they will be at home fc 
Michaelmas and I am keeping all the remailed mage 
zines for them.” 


Our people are horrified by what is going on i 
Eastern Europe and Asia. Together with the dail 
press they chew the red rag instead of fortifying ther 
selves and others against the influence of the Red pes 
In particular should our people aid the missionari¢ 
in the countries of Asia threatened by Communism, t 
convey to their people firstly, the sound doctrine o 
which their welfare in the future depends, and th 
conviction that to right present day wrongs by a sy: 
tem purely materialistic is impossible. 


A letter such as that addressed to us by a natiy 
priest in Kotah State, India, indicates the need |} 


has for assistance, to meet his present problems. E 
writes us: 


“You would be really rendering us very valuab 
service, spreading the truths of the Catholic religioi 
if you were to send us magazines, brochures, book 
pictures, etc., etc. The educated class is thirsty to rea 
and it is our duty to quench this thirst by supplyir 
them with good Catholic literature. Here there a 


ung men, who are fond of reading; they are in 
est of literature, poor young men; they always get 
fash to read. Thus their mind is poisoned. I have 
ery great hope that if we present what they seek to the 
jung and determined mind, we will win them over.” 
Whenever the apostolate of the laity is referred to 
y speakers in public meetings, the words find an enthu- 
dastic response. But for a task such as collecting 
magazines and brochures, and making them available 
missionaries there seems to be little taste. Never- 
neless efforts to spread the truth by such means is 
vorthy to be called Catholic Action. 


” fe 


Few missionaries have so zealously promoted the 
postolate of the printed word as Father Henry I. 
Westropp, S.J., organizer and promoter of the Catholic 
’ook Crusade, with headquarters at Patna in India. 
“his American missionary is indefatigable in his ef- 
rts to obtain Catholic magazines and books for the 
seople among whom he lives and labors. In a recent 
ommunication he declares: 


Help is badly needed to carry on our propaganda. 
“ike a mighty river does the literature of the enemy 
low into these lands. Unless we get good and prompt 
selp, we cannot stem the tide. Books and more books; 
ash and more cash. Books and literature on the Sacred 
deart, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Anthony, all 
ives of the saints.” Finally, Father Westropp reminds 
ws of the mission good books are known to have per- 
ormed, and that good books may continue their salu- 
ary influence even after donors have gone to their 
ternal reward. 

Regarding the aid received by him from the Bureau, 
father Westropp has written us: “So grateful for your 
Ovely parcels; they are ‘just the thing’. Keep it up 
nd send all magazines.” 


: 
f Yet Untouched 


T is not in a critical vein a missionary, writing 
-from a colony on the west coast of Africa, tells 
is that, having been transferred to a new mission, he 
inds the work there easier, although there will be 
more of it than he had been accustomed to in his 
sid station. ‘The advantage here is’, he tells us, 
‘that the people are not de-tribalized; there are no 
antations, and hence the church attendance during the 
eek is much better, and practically every one that 
omes to church receives also Holy Communion.” 


Capitalism in the service of colonialism has done to 
srimitive people exactly what capitalism did to the 
rofters of England, the peasantry of other European 
untries, and is now doing to our own sharecroppers 
ind tenants, tearing them by the roots out of their 
iccustomed environment and transplanting them in ac- 
ordance with the needs of capital and industry, re- 
ratdless of their welfare. Particularly South Africa 
; being populated by a dark-skin proletariat, that is 
ing exploited for the benefit of the ruling class. 
itain in Nigeria and Belgium in the Congo, are mak- 
1g efforts to prevent the deterioration of the natives 
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and to educate them for self-help and. self-govern- 
ment. If the world remains at peace, these good in- 
tentions may bear fruit; but if the present crisis leads 
to war on an international scale, all good intentions and 
plans of this nature will come to naught. 


Miscella > y 


(tk Pennsylvania Branch, early in October, had 
added to its roster the name of the Harmonia Society 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. The organization has 
three hundred seventy-five members. 


The two last State Conventions of CV Branches 
were those of the Wisconsin Branch which met in 
Milwaukee, on October 19-29, and of the CU of Kan- 
sas, which convened in St. Mark’s on November 4. Ac- 
counts of these meetings will appear in the December 
issue of S/R. 


Characteristic of the good will not a few of our 
members and friends extend to the Bureau is the 
gift received by us from one of the speakers at the 
Pittsburgh Convention. He turned over to the Bureau 
the acknowledgment extended him by the Conven- 
tion Committee with the remark: “Use this check as 
you see fit. Your Bureau is doing fine work, I am 
glad to help your cause.” 


During July, August and September, and the first 
two weeks in October, 1,528 copies of Catholic maga- 
zines were mailed to Catholic missionaries in our 
country and in foreign missions in bundled lots. Post- 
age on the magazines mailed amounted to $18.93. 

Unsoiled copies of Catholic magazines are in constant 
demand, hence the Bureau requests to be kept supplied 
with reading matter to be remailed to missionaries. We 
would likewise appreciate an occasional gift of money 
to help defray the cost of mailing. 


It is with sincere appreciation we wish to report on 
behalf of the Bureau the receipt of $109.00, a ‘con- 
tribution from the Pittsburgh Convention Committee. 
The gift is particularly gratifying as a demonstration 
of the spirit which accounts so largely for the fact 
that the tree planted by a small band of immigrants 
one hundred years ago, continues to bear fruit. Par- 
ticipants in the event, who came away from Pittsburgh 
so well satisfied with the spirit and arrangements of 
the affair, will feel that the local Committee proved to 
the last its interest in the Verein. 


Members of the National Catholic Women’s Un- 
ion, and also those members of the Verein who may 
wish to understand better the history and tradition 
of the Women’s Union, its relationship to the CV, 
etc., will glean a good deal of useful information from 
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‘an address of Fr. Victor Suren at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention. Entitled “Founded Upon a Rock’ and de- 
livered to the women’s meeting on the occasion of the 
Thirty-fifth Anniversary of the NCWU, the address 
refers to those factors and circumstances which led to 
the formation of a separate “women’s auxiliary”, of 
the Verein which, though telated to the parent organi- 
zation, retains its own autonomy and devotion to the 
specific tasks of women in the work of Catholic social 
action. The thoughtful address of Fr. Suren must 
be read and perused carefully to be well understood, 
but will inspire new life and devotion to the cause 
in those who will read and discuss it. A limited 
number of individual copies of the address is avail- 
able in mimeographed form to interested readers. In- 
dividual copies can be obtained from the Bureau on 
request. 


For a number of years Cistercian Monks have been 
laboring in the interior of Brazil where they have 
been experiencing difficulties. The people are extreme- 
ly poor and conditions of health deplorable. In con- 
sequence, the Bureau has on more than one occasion 
sent dtugs to these Monks to aid their efforts to re- 
lieve sickness among the people. 


Early in the summer we were approached with a 
request for a certain remedy badly needed for a young 
woman suffering from epilepsy. Having obtained the 
assurance that the remedy promised relief in cases of this 
kind, we sent the drug on its way and not long after- 
wards received the assurance of its having arrived and 
having been turned over to the patient. 


The writer of the letter, the Prior of the new Abbey, 
closes his communication with the statement: “I repeat 
in this letter the sincere thanks that the sons of Fr. 
Atanasio Merkle (the Abbot) owe you and the Catholic 
Central Verein in America. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


- Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $3,360.17; Minnesota State 
Branch CCV, $21; Mrs. B. Swanson,*Ariz., $1.50; St. 
Louis & County District League, $6.45; Missouri Branch, 
Medical Mission, $20; Convention Committee, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $109; John Schmitt, Mo., $2; Rev. E. F. 
Geiskopf, Wis., $2; Mrs. L. Stelmachowicz, Mo., $2; 
The Spaeth Family Foundation, Davenport, Ia., $400; 
NCWU of Brooklyn, N. Y., $1; Rochester Branch Kolp- 
ing Society, N. Y., $1; Minnesota Section NCWU, $73; 
Sundry minor items, 50 cents; Total to and including 
October 17, 1951, $3,999.62. 


Chaplain’s Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $70.57; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $2; CWU of New York, 
Inc., N. Y., $25; St. Louis & St. Louis Cty. District 
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League, $4.88; C. Schumacher, Pa., $1; Total to and 
including October 17, 1951, $103.45. 


Expansion Fund 


Previously reported, $275.00; Rev. F. J. Frommherz, 
Ohio, $25; W. Herm. Mutschler, Pa., for Life Member- 
ship, $100; Total to and including October 17, 19535 
$400.00. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement ‘ 


Previously reported: $3,455.65; Interest Income, 
$57.30; Greater St. Louis Community Chest, $950; from 
children attending, $1206.41; Total to and including Oc- 
tober 17, 1951, $5,669.36. 


European Relief "23a 


Previously reported: $853.90; St. Francis Convent, 
Springfield, Ill., $25; Anthony B. Kenkel, Md., $11; 
E. C., St. Louis, $35; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $25; The 
Spaeth Family Foundation, Davenport, Ia., $300; M. & 
T. Gall, Mo., $10; Minnesota Section NCWU, $20; Total 
to and including Octobér-17, 1951, $1,279.90. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $4,685.45; Miss Rose Zaremsky, 
Wis., $11; J. G. M., Mo., $3; Wm.” J. Sullivan,={ily 
$20; CWU of New York, Inc., N. Y., $5; St. Francis’ 
Convent, Springfield, Ill., $85; N.N. Mission Fund, 
Ind., $37.50; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $50; Mrs. Catherine 
Schmidt, N. Y., $100; Sr. Mary of St. Crescentia, Wis., 
$5; Mrs. C. B..Tupper, N. Y., $12; St. Boniface So- 
ciety, New Haven, Conn., $20; Mrs. Paula Mueller, Mo., 
$8; St. Elizabeth Guild, New York, N. Y., $15; Total 
to and including October 17, 1951, $5,056.95. 


Contributions to the CV Library — 


General Library : 


FR. A.STUMPF, Mo.: The Ascent of Carmel, Chi- 
cago, 1935. For Goodness’ Sake, N. Y., 195%. Seale the 
Heights, New York, 1949. Our Happy Lot, St. Louis, 
1951.—B. & O. R. R., Maryland. Railroading the Mod- 
ern Way, N. Y., 1951—HON. FRANK M. KARS- 
TEN, Washington: History of the American Labor 
Movement, Washington, 1950. Planomania, Capitalism 
Makes Sense, New York, 1951.—Man and His Years. 
An account of the first National Conference on Ag- 
ing, N. Carolina, 1951.—Military Situation in the Far 
East, Hearings before Committee on Armed Services 
and Committee on Foreign Relations United States 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, Part 1-2-3-4 Wash- 
ington, 1951. : aoe ~the 


Somes Sra : a 
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Gifts in Kind aa 

were received from the following men and organizations 
of men up to and including October 15, 1951. <a 


ARTICLES FOR CHURCH AND SANG 
TUARY: St. Clair Go. District League, IIL, (funeral 
candle holders, Blessed Sacrament banner stand collec- 
tion baskets). : j ? 

WEARING APPAREL: St. Clair Co. District 
eee Ill., (assorted clothing, infant clothing, shoes, 

ats). A 

BOOKS: Rev. Henry J. Tennessen, Minn. 5 
books, 9 breviaries); Rev. Aloys Stumpf, Mo., (4 Sainte 
ual Reading books); Henry Schaper, Mo., (German 
books, yearbooks, souvenir histories). i SS 

MAGAZINES & NEWSPAPERS: A. J. 
Hifler, N. Y., (German newspapers). — i 2° : 

MISCELLANEOUS: Frank Jungbauer, Minn. 


(cancelled stamps, stamp albums); S. 
(miscellaneous articles); St. Clair Co. District League 
Ill, (greeting cards, purses, miscellaneous),. 


